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John Cournos 


Autobiograpical sketch of John Cournos, 
American author: 


I WAS born in a Russian village [ Kieff, 

March 6, 1881] and until the age of 
ten I had yet to hear a word of English. 
Except for my immediate family, I spent 
those early years in solitude in the Rus- 
sian woods. My earliest memories are 
about peasants, trees, Russian folksongs, 
the golden spires of Kieff, and groups 
of pilgrims wending their way to that 
sacred city. 

The medical tradition was strong in 
my family. For generations it had 
counted many doctors, and my parents 
made up their minds to make me one. 
(This may account for my tendency to 
diagnose the ills of society!) This was 
not to be. My parents lost their money, 
and with a large family they left for 
America, 


I was ten when I came to Philadelphia, 
and after my idyllic existence in the Rus- 
sian woods my new life in an industrial 
city was hard and in some ways incom- 
prehensible. I went to school and in my 
spare hours I sold newspapers. My first 
English, which I learned in the streets, 
was expressive, and I dare say efficient 
if not exactly elegant. 


After two years, owing to the fact that 
I froze a foot one night while selling 
papers in a blizzard, we moved out of 
town, and I began my new life as bobbin 
boy in a woolen mill. I received two 
dollars and a half per week, working ten 
hours a day, and was eventually pro- 
moted to a man’s job at an increase of 
fifty cents a week. I was then about 
fourteen years old. The two years I 
spent in the factory I now consider 
absolutely wasted. 

I returned to town and ‘became an 
office boy on a daily newspaper. I earned 
more money by writing leaders and arti- 
cles than as an office boy, and was event- 
ually promoted to an editorial position. 
This I held for some time, gathering all 
the while all kinds of experience. My 
first interest in literature was contracted 
by-am acquaintance with-art students, and 





JOHN COURNOS 


criticism. All this time I was the main 
support of a large family. 

That I should ever have become an 
author seems like sheer accident. Per- 
haps it only seems so. For I have a curi- 
ous belief, to which no ordinary logic 
could be applied, that accidents are 
strictly forbidden in art and that one is 
what one is meant to be. In my case 
it would be more accurate to say that | 
was subconsciously driven into literature 
by some blind will. 


There may have been other things, 
which men commonly call accidents, but 
these, after all, have been only subsidiary 
to the blind urge for expression. The 
time inevitably came when matters were 
taken out of my hands, and there was 
no question of “tossing up’ whether I 
should do this or that; and when that 
time came I never looked back, but did 
the only thing I thought I could do half 
well. Until that moment arrived I was 
driven—I cannot think of a better word 


:+-towards literature. 
my ‘first’ writiteg consisted chigfly, of; art ° 


(Continued on p. 8) 
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(Continued from p. 4) 

At the age of thirty-one I got “fed up” 
with everything. I was in a rut and I 
felt that if something didn’t happen I 
should end by cutting my throat. I re- 
flected, however, that there was plenty 
of time for that, and so instead I chucked 
a perfectly good life job and went to 
Europe without any introductions or 
prospects. 

For years I had been thinking of writ- 
ing a novel and at thirty-five I suddenly 
realized that I had been talking about 
it long enough and that if I did not get 
down to work then and there I should 
regard all my experience as_ wasted. 
When I began working on The Mask I 
had but one book in mind. I found, how- 
ever, that with work the idea broadened 
and developed, and that I should never 
be able to complete it in the single volume 
I had planned. At the conclusion of a 
hundred thousand words, I had to end 
my book abruptly, a fact which did not 
escape the critics. I then thought that 
I could finish the narrative in The Wall, 
but the same thing occurred, and I was 
forced to continue the story in Babel. 

The New Candide was my first venture 
into the purely imaginative field. In the 
three volumes which preceded it, I un- 
burdened myself of the experiences which 
drove me to write in the first instance. 

In London on January 1, 1924, I was 
married for the first time to Helen, 
daughter of Christian Kestner. I have 
two step-children: Alfred and Marcia 
Satterthwaite. Alfred threatens to fol- 
low my career. 

From 1924 to 1931, except'for a visit 
in New Haven, I lived with Mrs. Cour- 
nos and the children in many places in 
England and on the Continent, for the 
most part in London, Oxford, Paris, 
Florence, and Switzerland. In 1931 we 
returned to New Haven. My novel The 
Devil is an English Gentleman was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1932. 

I am tending more and more toward 
traditionalism. My sympathies are with 
the “school” expounding its views in 
T. S. Eliot’s Criterion. 

I have no doubt that anybody looking 
for anything but money would be re- 
garded nowadays by all “‘sane” people 


as something of a fool. I have no doubt, 
that if Cervantes’ hero or Captain Ahab 
were to come to life, or if their authors 
were to come to life, they would be re- 
garded as fools. Well, I have a fondness 
for such divine fools, since it is they 
alone who relieve us of the tedium of our 
drab existence. Indeed, in that sense, | 
nope I am something of a fool myself, 
and in support of my folly, let me quote 
still another fool, William Blake: “If a 
fool persist in his folly, he shall become 
wise.” 
*K * * 

Aside from his literary pursuits, John 
Cournos had at one time a short govern- 
mental career. He was a member of the 
Commission sent to Russia by the British 
Foreign Office in 1917-18 and later was 
on the staff of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. In 1920 he was a member of a 
commission investigating food conditions 
in the famine areas of Central Europe. 

Mrs. Cournos is also a writer and 
under the name of Sybil Norton pub- 
lished a novel entitled The Winthrops in 
1927. 

John Cournos’ books: 

Novets: The Mask, 1919; The Wall, 1021; 
Babel, 1922; The New Candide, 1924; Miranda 
Masters, 1926; O’Flaherty the Great, 1927; 
Wandering Women, 1930; Grandmother 


Martin is Murdered, 1930; The Expatriates, 
1930; The Devil is an English Gentleman, 


1932. 
BiocraPHy: A Modern Plutarch, 1928. 
Poems: In Exile, 1928. 
Piays: Sport of the Gods, 1925; Shylock’s 


Choice (in Jmagist Anthology) 1930. 

TRANSLATIONS : The Old House, ete. 
(Sologub, F.) 1915; Little Tales (Sologub, 
F.) 1917; The Clock (Remizov, A.) 10924; 
Short Stories Out of Soviet Russia, 19209; 
That Worthless Fellow Platonoy (Chekhov, 
A.) 1930; A Song About the Merchant 
Kalashnikoy (Lermontov) 1929; Abyss 
(Andreyev, L.) 1929; The Secret of the West 
(Merezhkovsky, D.) 1931; Petersburg (Biely, 
A.) 1933. ; 

Epitep: Best British Short Stories, 1922-26 
(with Edward J. O’Brien); Fifteen Finest 
Short Stories, 1928; Representative American 
Short Stories, 19209. 


About John Cournos: 

Baldwin, C. C. Men Who Make Our 
— Cumberland, G. Witten in Friend- 
sntp. 

Literary Digest International Book Review 
August 1924; New York Evening Post 
Literary Review August 2, 1924; T. P.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly December 13, 1924. 


[Abridged from the sketch of John Cournos that will appear in 
AvuTHors ToDAy AND YESTERDAY. ] 
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“GREAT OCCASIONS” 


A New and Original Series 





To the average reader, history has always been a rather dull subject. This, we 
believe, is due to the fact that countless interesting and dramatic subjects have 
to be dessicated into a few lines before whole centuries can be compressed within 
a single pair of covers. The impatient reader can discover all too little of what 
really happened on such and such a great occasion, and history remains for him 
nothing but a string of dates and unimpressive facts. 

Such, then, is the raison d’étre of “Great Occasions”: its purpose is to prove that 
history, rightly treated, can become the most fascinating of all subjects. A glance 
at the titles listed below will demonstrate the diversity of material and the dis- 
tinction of the writers who have contributed volumes. 














THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE (1692). By John Buchan 
TRAFALGAR (1805). By A. F. Fremantle 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE (1554). By Helen Simpson Beauti- 
THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE (1720). By Viscount Erieigh 
$1.50 THE ARMADA (1588). By Lorna Rea y 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR (1914). By E. F. Benson bound 
each THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFFS (1917-19). By R. H. Bruce Lookhart ond Mis. 
THE SECESSION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. By Gerald W. Johnson 
THE HUNDRED DAYS (1815). By Philip Guedalla trated 


LINCOLN FREES THE SLAVES. By Stephen Leacock 
THE EPIC OF CAPTAIN SCOTT. By Martin Lindsay 











G. P. Putnam’s Sons -- 2 West 45th St. -- New York 





THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY FOR THE THINKING PUBLIC BY 


PHI BETA KAPPA 
145 West 55th St. New York, N. Y. 


Scholarly — Non-T echnical — Non-Fiction 


Articles on Biography, Philosophy, Natural and Social Sciences, the Arts, 
Education, Literary Subjects, Poems, Etc. 


AUTHORS INCLUDE 


Robert F. Wagner, Ralph Adams Cram, James Truslow Adams, Bliss Perry, John Livingston Lowes, Nor- 
man Hapgood, William K. Wallace, Carleton Beals, Cassius J. Keyser. Howard Mumford Jones, William 
Rose Benét, John Erskine, Mary R. Beard, John Tasker Howard, Michael I. Pupin, Elmer Davis, Henry 
R. Mussey, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Frank Aydelotte, Paul Shorey, Alvin Johnson, Hermann Hagedorn. 


Write for our Special Offer to Libraries of two volumes of Representative 
Phi Beta Kappa Orations with a year’s subscription. 


First published in jeaatee 1932 and indexed from that number in the 
nternational Index to Periodicals 


$4.00 will still bring to you the complete file of seven back numbers and the forthcoming 
October issue. 





Canada $2.25 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 Foreign $2.50 





— From the Librarians — 
I have received the back numbers and am delighted with them. 


A magazine which publishes such articles is worthy to bear the title The American Scholar. 


. . I am also much interested in it as a librarian. 
It is a distinctive accomplishment in content as well as effective appearance. 








Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Paul Horgan 


ON August 1 Paul Horgan, librarian 
of The New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute, Roswell, New Mexico celebrated his 
thirtieth birthday and received the official 
announcement and award of the Harper 
Prize Novel Contest for 1933 for his first 
novel, The Fault of Angels. 

Paul Horgan was born in Buffalo, 
N.Y., on August 1, 1903, was educated 
at a private school in Buffalo, the New 
Mexico Military Institute, and the East- 
man School of Music of the University 
of Rochester. His ancestry is German 
and French on his mother’s side and 
Irish and English on his father’s side. 
He is a third generation American. His 
father came from Elmira, New York. 
His maternal grandfather, Mathias Rohr 
of Buffalo, was a writer, a poet whose 
books appeared in Munich. He had come 
to America as a young man, from the 
faculty of the University of Bonn. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, where 
the family lived for several years, Mr. 
Horgan spent his seventeenth year as a 
reporter and musical critic on the Albu- 
querque Morning Journal. When he was 
a cadet in Military school, a famous 
Metropolitan singer in Sante Fe for a 
concert, heard young Horgan sing, 
advised him to study, and wrote enthu- 
siastic letters to his family. As a result 
Mr. Horgan was sent to the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester. 

In 1926, when his health failed, he 
returned to New Mexico, to his present 
job as librarian of the New Mexico 
Military Institute and proceeded to serve 
his apprenticeship as a novelist. He says: 

“During all these times of doing jobs, 
painting, drawing, acting, singing a little, 
and going to parties, I was trying to 
write poetry and stories. The scattering 
of my efforts led me to no valuable pro- 
duction in any of them, but it did prove 
to me the need for control and discipline. 
No matter what other art I was working 
at, it was always literature to which I 
returned. I wrote three long and two 
short novels before the acceptance of 
The Fault of Angels.” 
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PAUL HORGAN 


His work, however, 
encouragement from the magazines, 
notably the Yale Review. His first pub- 
lished work appeared in Poetry: A Maga- 
zine of Verse in 1923. Other stories 
have appeared in the New Yorker, 
Harper's Magazine and the North Amer- 
ican Review. One of his stories was 
included in the Best Short Stories of 
1931. He wrote and illustrated a juve- 
nile, Men of Arms, a boy’s history of 
fighting men from the ancient world to 
the era of airmen. 


was receiving 





Poems of the Great Outdoors 
SMOKY MOUNTAIN SONGS 


By James Willis Hembree 
Mr. Hembree knows the spirit of these moun- 
tains, and tells of their beauty with the ardor 
of an understanding poetic soul, for they are 
“Rich in Legend, song and story’”’ as he well says. 
— From your’ bookstore $1.50 — 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON 
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Lily Lamb for the Mountains 
By Edna Holroyd Yelland 





SONORA’S MAIN STREET 


LIBRARY had been voted for one 

of the mountain counties in Califor- 
nia, and I went to bear the torch. I was 
very young and enthusiastic, not long out 
of a library training school. 

A stage traveled from Stockton in the 
San Joaquin Valley to the little mountain 
town that was the county seat and to be 
the center for library activity. My com- 
panions on the journey were three 


lumberjacks and a lady in a tight green 
taffeta dress and a broad hat. She sat in 
the front seat with the driver. When I 
approached the stage the driver and the 
lady exchanged glances; then the front 
door was flung open and the driver said, 
“You ride in here, Miss.” It crowded 
them, and me, but I was grateful for 
their kindness in wishing to share the 
good seat with me. 
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We rode into the foothills, stopping at 
Knight’s Ferry to pick up a lumpy sack 
of something to be delivered further on, 
and at Rag Hollow we left a package of 
groceries. I sat silently listening to the 
conversation of my companions. They 
seemed to share knowledge of many 
things. Al and Bones came often into 
the talk, and a place called Jimtown. 
They spoke sentimentally of Sadie, who 
appeared to be dying in a_ hospital. 
Sadie’s mother had come to town and 
had at first raised hell but was taking it 
better now. 

At Oakdale the lumberjacks fell from 
the door of the stage into the swinging 
one across the sidewalk where we had 
pulled up. May said to me “Come on in. 
It’s a long hot ride.” I followed her, for 
I wished to see life and to know all about 
the mountain people. The bartender said 
“Hello, May. Up from Frisco?” 

“To stay,” said May. “Jimtown’s my 
place.” 

The bar-keep swept me with a puffed 
blue eye, then jerked his thumb at me as 
he asked “New girl?” 

“Passenger,” said May. 
lemonade.” 

May put her foot on the brass bar, and 
bent her winged hat over a tall dark 
glass, and I rested my foot on the rail, 
too, and drank the lemonade, for which 
May paid and I thanked her and the 
bar-keep. 

We saw a long level mountain to the 
left as we traveled on. They told me it 
was Table Mountain. “Oh,” said I, “the 
twins. Bret Harte’s twins. Have you 
read the story?” 

“No,” said the driver. 

“Well, now you can. There’s going to 
be a library at Sonora, and branches in 
all the other places. Jimtown. I’m the 
new librarian.” 

May laughed heartily. “Wasting your 
time, Sister. Nobody reads books up 
here. Just newspapers.” 


“Give her 


Jimtown 


We came to Jimtown in the late after- 
noon. There was a straight street with 
adobes and wooden buildings and a great 
willow tree by the hotel. May got out 
here, and two of the lumberjacks. A 


“My paper, 


man spoke to the driver. 
Sid?” 

“T couldn’t wait,” said Sid; “the city 
bus was late in.” 

“Here is a paper,” I said, and gave 
him the Examiner one of the lumber- 
jacks had left on the seat. I was render- 
ing my first library service. Presently 
the lumberjack came back and resumed 
his seat and looked about for his paper. 
The driver threw in the clutch. ‘“Good- 
bye, May,” he said, rather low. Some 
plainly dressed women were passing, 
and they looked hard at May in her 
flamboyant hat. May thumped my back. 
“Goodbye kid. See the sights and go 
home. You'll never make them read.” 


“Goodbye,” I said, and felt lonely. 


We came beside an alder edged 
stream, with little waterfalls in a cool 
canyon, dark and delicious after the hot 
August sun. The canyon curved for a 
few miles and at its end the road rose 
steeply and we were in the county seat. 
It was just dusk, and a few lights flick- 
ered in the store fronts; I saw wooden 
awnings that made galleries along the 
street and a big adobe building with 
chairs tipped against it occupied by men 
smoking and spitting peacefully. This 
was the Hotel Victoria, to be my home 
for long. 


After dinner the aged _bell-boy, 
Grandpa Blum, knocked at the door of 
my room where I was surveying the 
heavy furniture and the red carpet 
decorated with yellow bunches of celery. 
Downstairs Mr. McGovern awaited me. 
He was white-haired and Irish and 
benign, chairman of the County Board of 
Supervisors and owner of the finest 
saloons of the county. “Class A,” he 
told me, “all of them. And we want a 
Class A library. We're the first county 
in the Mother Lode to get a county 
library.” I saw him next morning early 
when I went out to look at the town. In 
striped overalls he was hosing off the 
windows of the Gem Saloon. 


The room at the courthouse assigned to 
be headquarters for the library was filled 
with countless old records, lying untidily 
in heaps. There were diaries of miners 
and old account books; they hinted 
thrillingly of the days of gold and 
violence. A diary had the item “Oct. 4, 
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Hutchinson caught stealing from Smith’s 
Cash Store. They fought. Hutchinson 
killed Smith. Hutchinson was hanged by 
the Exasperated Bystanders.”’ 


The Welcome 


The Sheriff, the Clerk, the Assessor 
and Auditor came in to bid me 
welcome, and hed-haired Sarah 
Thompson, the Recorder’s assist- 
ant. Sarah embraced me. “I’m 
so glad there will be another 
woman in the court house. Ask 
me anything. I’ll be like a mother 
to you.” And every morning 
Sarah’s kindly face was thrust 
in at the library door as she 
asked “Know any news?” The 
deputy Sheriff brought me In- 


aa 


dian moccasins and a little pail . | 


of ice cream, and I arranged the 
pencil, the U. S. Catalog of 
Books in Print, and the Dewey 
Decimal Classification that made 
up the library at the moment. 
The sheriff asked “Are you go- 
ing to have Wild Juniata in the 
library? I read it in a serial in 
some newspaper I was laying 
on the floor to pad the carpet. I 
never got to finish it. I always 
wondered what happened.” 


Every day I went in the county 
Ford to remote school districts 
and logging camps and mines, 
to arrange for sending books to 
them. We traveled terrifying 
roads and forded streams. Joe 
the driver was careful of his 
grammar, for he thought me 
learned. “Whom is it you want 
to see here?” he would say. 

I wanted to send books to the country 
schools, and the trustees in each district 
must consent. We found the trustees at 
their occupations. They were ranchers 
and miners and justices of the peace and 
store-keepers. Many were friendly, and 
some very hostile. One was raking out 
a pig-sty and I had to balance on its bars 
and talk to him, for he would not come 
out. Earnestly I told him how much his 
children needed books to read. He did 
not look at me. “After school they 
work—here,” he said. 
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Mr. Goojin at Spring Gulch was 
Dutch; his grandfather had come from 
Holland to mine, unsuccessfully. At the 
end of a difficult drive we found Mr. 
Goojin smoking on his paintless porch. 
He was a snow man, made of solid 
spheres, and his eyes were slits. I re- 
peated my earnest story rather desper- 
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Wells Fargo Express Company building where was 
handled the gold shipped out of this region. 


ately now, for I must send word of some 
success to the State Library at Sacra- 
mento. The children at the Spring Gulch 
School had only their text-books to read. 
Mr. Goojin said, “Are you a county tax 
payer? Why should we pay you a 
salary?” I shed tears as we drove away, 
and Joe cast grammar aside and com- 
forted me. “Don’t you care nothing 
about nothing.” 

Every school had a set of Huxley’s 
Anatomy of the Invertebrates and Dar- 
win’s Native Races of the Pacific Slopes. 
They were dusty, their pages fair and 
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unthumbed. Ten years before, some 
book agent of extraordinary powers had 
ranged the Mother Lode. Now I burned 
to set beside these unsuitable volumes 
the books that would be fairyland to the 
children and help to their teachers. I 
told them about the better-known esca- 
pades of Lily Lamb and Jemima Puddle- 
duck, planting the seed of discontent with 
the Invertebrates. 


The Tarantula Mine Branch 


We went in the blazing heat one day 
down a road into a treeless hollow. The 
hills about were brown and bare and 
scarred with abandoned mine shafts. At 
the foot lay the Tarantula Mine, its mill 
roaring and ore-cars switching in a maze 
of tracks. The mine superintendent was 
glad we had come. “You can have that 
new building next to the office. And 
Phil will mind the books nights.” Phil 
came eagerly. He had-Oxford’s mark 
in his face and voice, and the miner’s 
pallor. The little lamp in his cap was 
alight. His hand shook as he wrote 
down a long list. It had on it Gibbon, 
Housman, Francois Villon. We sent 
them all, and western tales, stories of the 
effete east, books of travel and biography, 
and a sign, newly painted by Phil, an- 
nounced the opening of the Tarantula 
Mine Branch of the Tuolumne County 
Free Library. Phil wrote to us every 
week many special requests for himself 
and the miners, and he was always there 
when we visited the branch in the eve- 
nings, happy and eager to talk of books. 
All but one evening when we found him 
asleep, with his head in Stanislavsky’s 
Story of the Russian Theatre, and a 
bottle in the open drawer of the desk. 


There had been a small public library 
in Sonora before we took the County 
Library there. Miss Sharp, gray and 
genteel had in charge the donated Stod- 
dard’s Lectures and the Dottie Dimple 
and Flazie Frizzle sets. Her salary was 
meagre, but out of it she paid a boy to 
sweep the rectangle of sidewalk in front. 
“I would die before I’d sweep a public 
sidewalk.” She had three sisters, all 
genteel and gray. They lived in a past 
made glorious by the marriage of a 
fourth sister to a state Senator. When 
you stopped at their house on the out- 


skirts of town for a drink of water after 
a walk in the hills, they brought it to 
you on a tray, in a goblet, a linen napkin 
folded acrogs the top. 

Miss Sharp remembered Mark Twain. 
He had stopped at the City Hotel, which 
had been admirable in her youth and was 
now a lumberjacks’ roost. The daughter 
of the hotel had been her chum. Mr. 
Clemens used to put up his hair in curl 
papers at night. They made the beds in 
the hotel, for fun, and one morning they 
stole the curl papers from Mr. Clemens 
bureau. The famous aureole of hair 
drooped sadly the next day. 


In Quest of a Reader 


A mountain woman had come into 
Miss Sharp’s little library long ago to 
ask for books. They could not be loaned 
to her, under the old rigid library rules. 
Now Miss Sharp remembered her and | 
went into the hills to find her, on the 
long, long road that climbed steadily 
toward the summit of the Sierras. We 
went to a small mountain post office for 
directions. The postmaster had a long 
white beard, and it trailed and swayed on 
the counter as he told us Mrs. Busk lived 
further on; we must climb toward the 
pass, and turn down the Q de Porca road 
“a trail, more-like.” “You sellin’ some- 
thin’?” he called after us. We climbed 
further, into the rocky grandeur of the 
high Sierras, and went down the Q de 
Porca trail. The Ford wheezed and 
protested, but we found Mrs. Busk’s 
cabin, with Mrs. Busk, small and thin, 
with wispy gray hair, sewing on the door- 
step. The air was hot, and fragrant of 
pine and cedar and tamarack, and a 
beautiful river ran far below. I went 
reluctantly into the dark close cabin, 
where Mrs. Busk gave me water to drink 
and set a tin coffee pot on to boil. Busk 
was a trapper, she said, so they must live 
high in the snows, for winter game. In 
the summers Mrs. Busk lived alone with 
a dog and a gun, while Busk went into 
the valley, to “look round,” she said 
vaguely. 

My eyes were used to the dark room 
now, and everywhere I saw embroidery, 
done on something cheap and coarse— 
floursacks perhaps. Chairbacks, curtains, 
a cover for the table, cushions—all 
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starred with small bright flowers and 
traced with vines. The stitches were ex- 
quisite and small. Something furtive and 
hostile went from Mrs. Busk when I 
spoke of them; her eyes shone, she was 
the creator of beauty. We drank coffee 
and ate corn bread. She told me she had 
never had enough love stories to read, 
where women lived in great houses with 
gardens, and wore velvet. Busk had 
brought her a book when he returned last 
autumn from the valley ; it was about hill 
people; not a good story. Joe the driver 
would bring her a package of books every 
month, I said. “What about winter?” 
If I would send the books to the post 
office at Confidence, Busk would go out 
on snow-shoes the twenty miles for them. 

“IT ain’t been to Sonora for four 
years,” said Mrs. Busk. “No way to 
go.” She didn’t mind much, except for 
seeing what the women were wearing. 
“I do wisht I could go to the Jumpin’ 
Frog celebration at Angels’ Camp some 
years. Folks come from the city and 
wear grand clothes.” She did not want 
me to send Mark Twain’s story, tho, 
when I suggested it. She thought it 
would be a foolish story—all about a 
frog. 

It was time to start back; I went out- 
side to speak to Joe, who had accepted a 
cup of coffee and was eating from his tin 
lunch box on the rim of the canyon. | 
heard the cabin door close behind me, and 
a bolt quietly slid. Joe’s eyebrows raised 
inquiringly. In a few moments the bolt 
slipped again and Mrs. Busk was in the 
open doorway. I went to say goodbye 
and she drew me inside. The bright 
embroideries had disappeared, and on 
chairs and tables were covers done in 
intricate crochet. Mrs. Busk wore an 
apron entirely crocheted. I admired and 
fingered them all. “You’re the first 
women here in two summers,” said Mrs. 
Busk. “And if you don’t mine, can I 
have the pattern for that sweater you’re 
wearin’ ?” 

All the winter packages of books were 
sent to her. One day early in the next 
spring Busk himself entered the library. 
A dark and silent creature, he opened a 
sack and let fall a heap of odorous skunk 
skins on the floor. “Pick fer a boa,” he 
said. He called it bowey. 
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PSS Milt tye a decals 
Sonora had a social life. The people 
loved evening gatherings. They seldom 
sought entertainment out-of-doors or in 
their mountains. The Yosemite lay close 


by, but many of them had never seen the 
glorious valley. Mountains were their 





St. Anne’s Church, built by miners of all 


creeds. The ground beneath is honey- 
combed by tunnels made in the search 
for gold. 


daily fare. There were whist drives, and 
entertainments at the school house on top 
of the hill which everyone attended. 
These were managed by Maggie Fahey, 
the principal. She had brought fathers, 
sons and grandchildren thru the school, 
and her gray hairs were held in awe by 
all Sonora. After the entertainments, 
when there was crowding to reach the 
nairow stair, Maggie Fahey would clap 
her hands sharply, and meekly the grown- 
ups would fall into line. 

There were San Francisco people, very 
well-dressed, very pleasure-loving, living 
in the hotel, while they developed an old 
mine, The Fortuna of a glamorous past. 
These were permanent guests of a sort 
the Victoria had not often known; they 
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paid ‘well, pgd ‘ reqdily,,-aivd they; wére 
cherished by the proprietors, the Jewish 
Mr. and Mrs. Magnus. One of the San 
Franciscans had a birthday and enter- 
tained at a birthday dinner in the hotel, 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Magnus were 
invited. They had contributed a huge 
chalky cake for the table’s center. It was 
a grand dinner, with cracked crab sent 
up in ice from San Francisco, and roses 
from a San Franciso florist, also trans- 
ported in ice. At the meal’s high moment, 
when the birthday celebrant poised a 
knife above the raspberry tinted plaster 
rose in the cake’s center, Mrs. Magnus 
gave a warning cry and plunged a fat 
arm to snatch the rose out of harm’s 
way. “Nefer cut it! We use this rose 
from cake to cake!” 


Mrs. Magnus sat behind the hotel desk 
and was known to all the traveling men 
of the Mother Lode. She greeted them 
heartily, and knew about their families. 
A box of fine apples sat upon the desk, 
grown on Tuolumne mountain-sides, to 
be eaten to the glory of Tuolumne 
County. Mrs. Magnus always presented 
one to the newcomer. “An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away!” she would say 
archly, then, amplifying the adage “If 
you eat an apple every day you'll never 
have to take any physic.” She was 
always explicit, and hearty. Beside her, 
her husband was a pale character, one of 
the twin brothers Saul and Paul, who 
had kept a large shop in the days of the 
goid mines’ boom at Chinese Camp, 
where anything at all could be purchased. 
A mysterious beneficent fire had ended 
its failing career. 


The End of Phil 


The library now had its slight network 
of branches over the county; I had an 
assistant; every day’s mail brought re- 
quests for books. There was a dis- 
couraging number of requésts for Wes- 
tern or cowboy stories; still, these made 
large the circulation figures sent in 
proudly to the State Library. Soiled 
envelopes bringing the school contracts 
so earnestly sought, came straggling in, 
and shipments of Lily Lamb went out 
daily. The library room in the court 
house was an active place. The custo- 
dians of the little branches came here, to 
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see the books and make selections. Phil 
came often from the Tarantula and sat 
reading. We bought Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy at his request; he had it 
for an indefinite loan period, and kept it 
under his arm on his last visit to us. His 
pallor and thinness had grown marked 
thruout the winter. One day word came 
from the superintendent of the Tarantula 
that Phil was dead. 

From the court house windows as we 
worked we saw much of Sonora’s life. 
Sometimes in the mornings the bell on 
St. Aloysius’ Church, a little further up 
the hill, would begin to toll, and we 
would stop our work to count the heavy 
strokes sounding the years of a life just 
ended. The Sheriff or one of the others 
would come in then. “Old John’s gone. 
They said he was bad, last night.” Soon 
there would be a funeral passing the 
windows, the mourners toiling afoot up 
the hill, in large white gloves. Mr. 
Grogan the county clerk was always one 
of them, his expression appropriate, his 
white gloves hanging stiffly by his side 
as he advanced. In an hour or two he 
would be behind his counter again, 
shaking hands with applicants for hunt- 
ing and marriage licenses, and the collec- 
tors of mountain lion bounty. Mr. 
Grogan’s campaign picture, wearing a 
smirk that sat uncomfortably on his thin 
and rather sour countenance, blossomed 
on trees and fences at four year intervals, 
and he was always elected. He had a 
reputation for tremendous devotion to 
his work, gained by spending evening 
hours in his office smoking, while his hat 
hung beside an open window. The office 
was in the third story, and the hat, 
illuminated by a special bulb and viewed 
from below, spoke silently to the tax- 
payers of long and toilsome hours devoted 
to their interests. 

Prisoners were brought from the jail 
past our windows to court for trial. A 
murderer came by daily for several 
weeks, while I tried not to look out at 
him, and always did look, chilled and 
saddened. Among his things had been 
found a library book, and we felt a 
melancholy pride that our service had 
spread so far, for the murder had been 
done in the Hetch-Hetchy, remote valley 
where lawless gangs labored to build a 
dam for a San Francisco water supply. 
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The Engine Papeete, that quelled many a fire in the Mother Lode town of Columbia, 
Sonora’s neighbor. 


Sonora maintained a municipal grave- 
digger. This was Mr. LeMahieu, who 
sought us out soon after we were estab- 
lished and made us many visits. He was 
muffled in thick gray hair, which sprung 
straight and stiff from head and coun- 
tenance until he looked like a dandelion 
gone to seed. Small steel-rimmed lenses, 
dirty and dark, shielded his eyes; from 
behind them he looked distrustfully at us 
and turned to the books. He held them 
close to his eyes, peering and gloating. 
Books were old friends to him. One day 
he told us he had been graduated from 
Harvard in the law. Now he was dirty 
and ancient, his senses of hearing and 
sight blunted—of smell as well, I am 
sure, else he could not have endured him- 
self. We always opened the windows 
wide when he had gone, and found 
errands in the corridors outside. His 
bowed back in a spotted black coat was 
infinitely pathetic, and we knew he never 
had enough to eat. His salary was fifty 
cents a grave, and deaths very infrequent. 
We kept nuts and fruit around to share 
with him when he came, and on holidays 


made him presents of socks, for he was 
often seen to be barelegged above his 
dreadful shoes. Then one day Mr. 
LeMahieu died, and after a while there 
was important news in the Democrat. 
Mr. LeMahieu had left an estate of 
$50,000 in property in Portland, Oregon. 
He had lived a secluded life, the Demo- 
crat said, delicately. 

The cemeteries of Sonora were lovely 
places in which to walk. There were 
four, and each lay on the slope of a 
different hill. The Jewish cemetery had 
aisles of yew and vistas lighted with 
white marble. It was small, and it was 
not sad, but glorious. I was to remem- 
ber this spot when I visited Fiesole. The 
Municipal Cemetery, on a western slope, 
had plots that were intimate thru a 
gentle neglect, and wordy tombstones; 
the sunshine washed it with golden light 
in the evenings. In the spring I gathered 
violets there; they ran thickly over the 
place, escaping from the Martin plot. 
The Catholic Cemetery was largest, and 
the Odd Fellows were buried in ground 
stony with outcroppings of white quartz. 
These graveyards were brave and heart- 
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ening ones, not like any others I have 
seen. All but the Odd Fellows’ had had 
their beginnings in the early days of 
gold, when Catholic, Jew, and Protestant 
had come from far, to mine. 

Sonora was beginning to develop Civic 
Consciousness. The library had been one 
manifestation. Some of the citizens 
despised its adobe buildings, its old 
wooden awnings and balconies along the 
winding main street, and the elm trees 
that made humps in the road and side- 
walks with their roots. Feeling ran high 
over the elm trees. There was a mass 
meeting ; the Women’s Club was present 
to a member to defend the elms. Mr. 
Burden, the county coroner, rose to ora- 
torical heights. “Consider San Fran- 
cisco!” he cried. “Are there elm trees 
on Market Street?” Even the Women’s 
Club wavered, and the elms were doomed. 


A Sheltered Life! 


The Jacksonville School burned one 
night, down by the Middle Fork of the 
Stanislaus. A forest fire had crept close 
to the little town and burned the school- 
house, standing apart. We took text- 
books to the teacher, driving over a road 
that had forest on each side still menaced 
by the fire. At the temporary school in 
the bar-room of an abandoned hotel 
arithmetic was being done on the wall 
below a large fleshly painting of a re- 
clining much-revealed female; she ex- 
horted you to Drink Gordon’s Rye. 


Coming home we found the fire had 
burned across our path; a high wind was 
blowing and burning brands dropped into 
the road. We waited for two hours at 
the top of the grade while the smoke and 
flame grew less, then we wrapped our 
heads in coats and made a dash in the 
open Ford. Burning branches from the 
charred trees blew about us and one fell 
into the car; my clothes were singed and 
in terror I returned to Sonora. That 
night I read a letter from a Boston 
Aunt. “I am glad you have chosen the 
library profession,” she said. “It will 
assure you a sheltered life, and dignified 
contacts.” 

Prohibition came. The Gem Saloon 
closed its doors, and Mr. McGovern 
drooped and died, deprived of his life’s 
pride. The elms were gone. Moving 
picture companies began to come into the 
town, and the Victoria added an annex 
and a decorated front. I knew I must 
go on to some other library. Before | 
left I had times of misgiving. Books in 
numbers were being circulated in the 
county, but many of the mountain people 
still lived their lives without reading. 


One day Sid the stage-driver came in, 
chewing tobacco. He drew a paper from 
his pocket and read a note thereon, and 
asked slowly for Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. To my startled look he 
replied : 

“It’s for May. A bird read it, and she 
liked him.” 


The Author of “Lily Lamb for the Mountains” 


The Editor has taken a great deal of 
pleasure in publishing Mrs. Yelland’s brilliant 
narrative of her library adventure. The illus- 
trations were drawn by the author’s husband, 
W. R. Yelland, an architect who sketches and 
paints in his leisure time. 


“I am no longer in library work,” writes 
Mrs. Yelland, “but interested in libraries 
everywhere. I have lately been privileged to 
visit many famous libraries in the course of a 
year’s travel around the world, and told some 





of the ‘pioneer’ story in our possession to the 
Librarian of the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
We made a tour of that fine library under the 
guidance of a young man who answered when 
asked about his occupation: ‘Not a librarian, 
professor merely!’ But no library growth or 
achievement anywhere in the world seems to 
me more romantic and remarkable than that 
of the California county libraries, which owe 
their existence to the imagination of James L. 
Gillis.” 
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Poster-Making 
By Mary Klove * 
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ONE of the first announcements greet- 
ing the bewildered ears of almost 
every library school graduate during 
those first few weeks of working at the 
new position is sure to be that she will 
now “have charge of displays.” These 
are suggestions. 
The initial order is, “Please work out 
a display.” From the blankness of mind 
immediately following, only the old 
stand-by titles for collections occur, 
which the new assistant, with memories 
of the detailed and complete lay-outs she 
has seen on the school’s tours of inspec- 
tion, rejects as being too old or too hack- 
neyed, or too big for a small library. 
“People you should know,” “Read before 


you travel,” “Novels of distinction,” or 


“Novels you may have missed.” They 
should not be disregarded however. They 
can be used until an.outline is drawn up 
and, if the fresh travels and biographies 


are used up before the would-be publicity 
director has found herself, the rest of 
the classification can be put into service 
in the same way—poetry, drama, psy- 
chology. If the covers are fresh some 
will go out into circulation from each 
display, and it is safe to say that some, 
at least, of those big, obvious divisions 
have been disregarded for a long time in 
the past for the very reasons that they 
are big and obvious. 

A plainly printed sign can label these 
first attempts until the creator becomes 
more ambitious. Libraries usually have 
boxes of paper letters for sign-making or 
lettering outfits and if the sign is neat it 
will serve its purpose. That practice in 
neat sign-making may be an advantage 
later when the janitor needs fresh-paint 
signs on five minutes notice for the front 
steps or a really dignified placard is 
required for the trustees’ meeting. 


* First Assistant, Circulation Department, Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library. 
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Also, in the small library in which we 
assume the new assistant finds herself, 
many amateur displays have been used 
in the past and her initial attempts will 
pass unnoticed, or even complimented. 

It is well to draw up some sort of 
calendar of posters and book-collections 
that will be needed during the year. It 
might be like this: 


JANUARY—New Year, Going 
posters. 

FEBRUARY—Washington’s birthday, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Valentine day. 

MARCH—Garden books and seed catalogs, 
Easter, Lenten material, St. Patrick’s 
oll 

APRIL—Another garden poster, Arbor day. 


South 


MAY—Mother’s day, ai (for towns 
near Cleveland), Lion eage | (for 
towns near the Kentucky erby), 


Flower-show, Are-You-Going-to-College 


posters. 

JUNE—Flag day, Displays in which a pros- 
pective bride might be interested (in- 
terior decoration for example), Vacation 
material, Travel—general, vacation or 
foreign, Summer sports, Summer menus. 

JULY—Fourth of July, Vacation reading. 

AUGUST—Pet show, Air races (again for 
towns near Cleveland). 

SEPTEMBER—School opening (books on 
child-training may be used with this), 
Horse-show. 

OCTOBER—Hallowe’en, Book Week, Fire- 
prevention week, Columbus Day. 

NOVEMBER—Armistice day, Thanks- 


giving. 
DECEMBER—Cnhristmas. 


This list contains the holidays which 
must be noted each year, and, in addi- 
tion, items peculiar to that community, 
such as the Horse Show. As the new 
assistant becomes acquainted with the 
events of interest to the library’s patrons 
she will add other events, perhaps in the 
neighboring towns, that are topics of dis- 
cussion there too. Boat-races may take 
the place of the horse-show as the big 
sporting event, or air-races or grand 
opera in the nearest city, or anything that 
is interesting. 

Now, with the list which the new 
assistant has made out in fifteen minutes 
firmly in hand, she will haul out the last 
bright books from the stacks, put them 
on a table some place to ease her con- 
science and give herself a breathing- 
space, then fix her eyes on the holidays 
falling in the next month. This is 
important. There is no point in being 
just caught up along display lines. It 
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makes for sloppiness and bad last-minute 
collections of books. And there is still 
less point in being a little late so when 
the start is made it should be on those 
ideas needed no sooner than thirty days 
in advance. 


Making a Start 


This is September. For October the . 
library will need a Hallowe’en poster at 
least. We start with that. The girl who, 
in library school, began to cut out and 
save pictures and ideas of all kinds for 
just this sort of an emergency, will go 
home, dig her scrap-books out of her 
trunk and breathe a prayer of thanks- 
giving. The sensible person who dis- 
dained that practice then, will frantically 
collect all the October magazines she can 
lay hands on and retire into a corner. 
Advertisements have splendid pictures 
for posters, since that is what they are 
themselves, and any other picture, no 
matter what its size, with abundant action 
and clear, effective outline, whether 
colored or a silhouette, will have usable 
possibilities. Then too, since these are 
all October magazines, most of the pic- 
tures will be of witches or cats or equally 
appropriate. As a side remark, if the 
magazines are not library copies the new 
assistant would do well to begin her 
private picture collection on the spot 
since there will be another Hallowe’en 
poster to be made in the next month of 
October, just one short year from now. 


A picture is selected as appropriate for 
the display. Perhaps the new assistant 
is an artist; if so she has little need of 
anything more I can say along this line. 
But assuming she is not, she has two 
courses of action open to her and both of 
these with qualifications. If the picture 
can be cut out and used in its original 
form it can be mounted on a piece of 
poster paper, outlined with a speed-ball 
pen, the printing added and the deed is 
done. ost of the books on amateur 
poster-making give the bulk of their 
space to this type of poster and they give 
all the instruction that is needed. Such 
a book is Jeanette E. Perkins’ Amateur 
Poster Maker, $1, 1924, Pilgrim press. 
If this type is going to be used it would 
be well to follow the instructions of some 


such book. 
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However, the picture is ™ 
probably not the right size, 
too large, or too small, or 
running across the middle of 
it are large letters recom- 
mending Campbell’s soup or 
something equally commend- 
able. In this case it must be 
copied. It can be done. I in- 
sist that you try it, and if you 
do not on my insistence you 
will on that of the librarian 
or your head-of-department, 
so get out a large sheet of 
poster paper, a pencil with a 
good eraser, and begin. 

It is a picture of a witch 
and it is to be enlarged. A 
large triangle is her hat and 
when it is on the paper at the 
same angle as the model’s a 
start has been made. The rest 
of the picture is blocked in 
with one continuous line. Her 
arms may be two straight pegs 
like unto those of a scare- 
crow; her skirt is easy, a 
rough square with jagged 
edge at the bottom; a ruled 
line, again at the same angle 
as the model’s, is the broom- 
stick. Now it is compared with 
the original. The head is not 
large enough, it should be al- 


most as large as the body to « —_ 
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the waist; a larger circle is 

drawn immediately below the peaked 
cap. There is too much curve on her 
back; it is straightened out a bit. The 
backward flow of her skirt, indicating 
the rush of wind against it in her swoop 
against the moon, is not bold enough; 
a deeper curve and a sharper point fixes 
that. Her arms are only pegs in the 
model too but they are thinner and one 
has an elbow similar to that on the letter 
r as it is written. Thinner arms are 
drawn inside the first lines that gave 
the position and the large r elbow is 
added. The new witch looks almost 
natural. Small curves are the shoulders, 
and the waist and the face alone remain. 
Only the nose is to be outstanding, since 
one could hardly observe a witch’s pro- 
file in detail at such a distance and it is 
well known that their features are not 


as regular as those of a moving-picture 
star’s, so some sort of curved beak is 
given her. It is finished except for the 
flourishes. A crescent moon might add 
to the effect; at least it can be tried. 
Corn-shocks are wigwam-shaped with 
feather-duster tops and a few lopping- 
over stalks ; they do not require a pattern. 
And a cat! We have drawn cats for the 
baby cousins for years; two circles, a 
small one on top, pointed ears and the 
long tail. Witches are not particular that 
their cats be pedigreed. Two large eyes 
left the color of the paper add an eerie 
and professional touch. The figures are 
blacked in with two coats of India ink 
applied with a brush to give a uniformly 
black finish and the artistic work is done. 
There may be defects as you scrutinize 
it closely but stand it across the room 
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and walk by it as the patrons who will 
look at it will do. It is now effective 
in its simplicity; it tells a story because 
it has action (if it does not do so, take 
up your brush again and make the curve 
of the skirt still deeper and the point of 
it still sharper) and it will serve as an 
introduction and label to the Hallowe’en 
books you place beneath it. . 

Your first poster has been made ; from 
this time on it should be a source of 
enjoyment to plan displays. It is some- 
thing you yourself have made and the 
working out of new trimmings and 
flourishes will be fun. You will experi- 
ment and plan and perhaps even try 
working with colors. me of the other 
assistants will want to try making posters 
too and you can show them what you 
have learned; and, if you are wise, you 
will plan their posters to take care of the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas displays at 
the same time. 


Alphabet Books 


For question and suggestions there are 
dozens of books on poster-making, prob- 
ably in your own library; they will be 
interesting reading. Magazine advertise- 
ments, again, are a constant source of 
ideas, as well as book-jackets. Books of 
alphabets should be looked into early 
since lettered signs and posters will be 
needed soon. It is much easier to copy 
an alphabet from such a book since 
the letters are already correctly blocked 
out and they therefore insure regularity 
and consistency in the entire inscription. 
Also such books give complete alphabets 
with both capitals and small letters. 
Accurate ruling and planning of the 
paper to begin is all that is needed if 
such an alphabet is copied. By using such 
alphabets it is also possible to choose one 
which is in harmony with the picture, 
heavy square letters for a pioneer poster 
and thin slender ones for spring poetry. 
It can not help being legible if a good 
alphabet is copied in a sufficiently large 
size. 

The tricks of combining letters and 
spacing them properly, to make the most 
attractive, and readable, legend belong of 
course to the fine art of printing and 
typography; however there are many 
hints to be had in the books on these 


subjects that will enable you to make 
your own lettering more attractive and 
legible, and infinitely more professional 
in appearance. Those books are absorb- 
ing reading for a poster-maker too. 


If the picture you find is the right size 
but must be copied on the poster paper 
rather than used as a cut-out, a piece of 
carbon paper and some faithful tracing 
is all that is needed—and we all can 
trace. This possibility should be kept in 
mind particularly for poster about sports. 
Near the time an event is to take place 
the rotogravure sections and sporting 
pages of newspapers carry large pictures 
of horses, or football players, as the case 
may be. These, because they are full of 
action, make splendid pictures for posters 
either blocked in solidly as silhouettes or 
sketchily filled in as pen-and-ink work. 

The possibilities of book-jackets as 
decorations for bulletin-boards, or empty 
wall spaces, should be remembered too. 
Large libraries use them a great deal, 
and very attractively, either to advertise 
the new books received or merely massed 
across usable spaces to lend color. When 
an unusually effective arrangement has 
been worked out, or when one is seen 
that might work out well, it would be 
convenient to draw and keep a little plan 
of it. Experiment, and then keep dia- 
grams of the especially successful 
arrangements. You will use them again; 
the day you are in a hurry and tell a 
page to put up the book-jackets for you, 
give him the plans too as suggestions. 
Also, you will use them when you 
arrange the bulletin-boards yourself. 


A Card File for Posters 


Soon the care, preservation and cata- 
loging of the poster collection will be a 
problem. Of course the posters will be 
kept and used again. It is possible to 
use them in the same building the follow- 
ing year and if there are any branch 
libraries needing displays, such economy 
then becomes a necessity. Perhaps those 
branches have their own posters and an 
exchange can be effected. Or it may 
seem more practical to keep all the 
posters, after they have used the first 
time, in one place as a centralized supply, 
and sent out as they are needed or at the 
discretion of an assistant in charge. In 
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any case some record of the posters as 
they are added and the places in which 
they have been used, as well as the name 
of the artist and the date, year and 
month, that they were on display before 
the public, will be needed. 

A card file is recommended for this 
and it is advisable to use an accepted 
code of subject headings under which to 
file them. The code employed by the 
library would be the logical one for such 
use since the assistants are accustomed 
to finding material under these familiar 
headings. Thus, using the List of Sub- 
ject Headings for Small Libraries ; edited 
by Minnie Earl Sears, the winter sports 
posters, as well as the one of skating 
children, and those of tennis and golf 
would be entered under the heading 
Sports, together with any other informa- 
tion found by the library to be helpful 
and necessary. A model card follows: 


Sports 
Golf - Jane Smith. Main, Je. 
'30, South Br. Jl. '31l 


Skating - Mary Jones. Main, 
Dec. '29 

Tennis - Mary Smith. West 
Br. Je. ‘31 


Winter Sports — Mary Moore. 
(Skating Children) Main, Mr. '30 


The artist’s name should be recorded, 
of course, and the dates and names of 
the libraries, to show when and where 
the posters were used, are necessary. 
More information may be added or 
changes made as the needs of the par- 
ticular library are discovered upon use. 


This type of card may be found on 
experiment to be all that is needed for 
the administration of a small group of 
posters. For a larger collection, how- 
ever, a file by titles of the posters, exactly 
as they appear on the posters, may be 
necessary, too. In this case some descrip- 
tion of the poster and all the data could 
be entered on the individual title card 
and only the titles of the posters listed 
on the subject card. Another alternative 
is to put the subject headings on guide 
cards and file the individual title cards 
alphabetically behind these guides. For 
a small file this method is clumsy, making 
a file bristling principally with guides, 
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but for a larger file it is a no inconsider- 


able saving of typing. 


Recording the Books Displayed 


In making up displays, of which the 
poster is the sign-board, appropriate 
books are needed. Perhaps a collection 
of books should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public and the poster was 
made to fit them. If so the books are at 
your hand, but when the display is taken 


down those books are dispersed on the 
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shelves and if the poster is ever used 
again they may be forgotten or over- 
looked. Acting on the good library 
principle that no work should require 
doing a second time it would be an act 
of foresight to list all the books used 
with each poster. The way in which 
these lists are kept should also be worked 
out to best suit the individual library but 
in any case they should be expansible 
and capable of being put in order by 
fiction and non-fiction. Thus if they*are 
listed, wide enough spaces should be left 
between the entries to permit the inser- 
tion of new titles as they are found or 
acquired by the library. In order that 
they may also be detachable so that the 
assistant can conveniently carry them 
around the library when she goes in 
search of those books for use a second 
time, the pages of a loose-leaf note-book 
are recommended. Or a card file of the 
books can be made and this file is even 
more easily kept in order and used. 
However if a card file is used one thing 
can be said from experience. The idea 
of filing these cards in the poster file 
behind the card for the individual poster 
with which they were used will doubtless 
occur to the assistant. This has been 
found to be a clumsy and confusing 
method even if the cards listing the books 
are carefully marked or distinguished 
from those listing the posters. The very 
dual nature of the file makes it confusing 
to the user. Then, too, the lists of books 
accompanying some posters, particularly 
those of holidays such as Christmas, are 
so voluminous as to occupy more space 
than is justifiable in a file that is, after 
all, primarily for posters. While this 
practice, modified, may be used success- 
fully and conveniently for a very small 
collection of posters, in spite of its dis- 
advantages, and may be preferred be- 
cause of its compactness, for a larger 
collection it is sincerely discouraged and 
a separate file, whatever its form, is 
advocated. 


A File of Suggestions and Ideas 


Another file may be begun of plans 
and suggestions for future posters. 
These may be penciled on scratch cards 
or slips of paper and filed for later con- 
sultation and when the poster is made 


according to the idea it can then be 
destroyed. As this is only a temporary 
file, there is no need of making the notes 
in a permanent or set form. 

From sad experience it has been 
learned that the brilliant idea of today 
will be forgotten by the time it is needed 
unless it is “put into writing’’ at its con- 
ception. 

To keep and preserve the finished 
posters every library should have some 
sort of poster-case. An ordinary cup- 
board of horizontal shelves is satisfactory 
for a small collection, but it is advised 
that the shelves should be closely spaced. 
A more detailed classification of the 
posters can be made in this way, and 
when one poster is being searched fewer 
will have to be handled. One shelf 
might be labelled Christmas posters, 
another All holidays except Christmas, 
another Summer posters, another Winter 
posters, and one kept for printed or com- 
mercial posters and signs. The posters 
on the last three shelves should be kept 
alphabetically, if possible. 


Wrappings and Storage 


If the cupboard is not dust-proof the 
posters should be protected and the 
easiest way to do this is to wrap them in 
ordinary wrapping paper. To fasten the 
wrappers with paste is the easiest way 
but also the most wasteful and paper 
clips are usually sufficient. Whether they 
will be wrapped singly or in groups ac- 
cording to similarity of subject will be 
decided, upon experiment, as to which is 
most convenient. Certain large groups 
of posters such as Travel or Sports will 
be much easier to handle if kept together ; 
others will prove easier to locate if 
wrapped singly. The posters must be 
labelled in some way and it is well before 
the labelling is begun to consider how the 
posters will lie on the shelves, then the 
labels will be put on the margin nearest 
the front of the poster-case and in such 
a way as to be easily read and sorted 
without pulling each poster entirely out 
of the case. 

Perhaps you would like the posters 
numbered, have the corresponding num- 
ber beside the title on the card in the 
poster file and find them in the case in 
that way. It would be an ideal system 
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and, if the time can be spared to work it 
out and mistakes avoided, it would no 
doubt be a joy to the assistants working 
with the posters most often. Whether 
the time spent in preparing the posters in 
this way would be repaid by the time 
saved in getting the posters out again for 
use, is for you to decide on the basis of 
your own needs and experience. 


The Picture File 


As your picture collection of models 
and suggestions grows, it too will become 
a problem in bulkiness and confusion 
and will need some sort of classification 
to facilitate its ready use. 
One way is to make an arrangement to 
keep them in manila envelopes (folders 
are such slippery things, bound to spill) 
of a size that will fit in either a desk 
drawer or filing case set aside for this 
use. Then, by putting the classifications 
on the margin of the envelope that is 
easiest to read, they can be filed, or 
found readily, when the drawer is open. 
This is a suggested classification and 
as many additional headings may be 
added as are found necessary. It follows 
the Dewey classification roughly and 
accordingly, when a picture to advertise 
the architectural books is needed the 
700 envelope is consulted. 
o0o0o0’s—Distinctly library advertising and ideas. 
Journalism will be here too. 

100’s—Psychology. Most of the pictures will 
no doubt be of children for the child- 
training and Parent-Teachers posters. 

200’s—This is such a small group that it may 
be combined with the previous one, thus 
Psychology and Religion. 

300’s—This will be a big group with economics, 
pedagogy, and folk-lore pictures. 

400’s—Philology will probably be omitted. 

500’s—Science, of course. 

600’s—Useful arts. The pictures of pets will 
be here, as well as those for hygiene, 
beauty-culture, and cooking. 


700's—Lots of lovely art pictures will be in 
this envelope. 

800’s—This may be omitted, too, unless pic- 
tures of the individual authors are kept 
here, since the pictures suitable for 
literature are probably scattered thru 
out the other classifications. 

g10’s—Travel, another full envelope. 

920’s—(Or Biography) You will need this too. 


930’s—History, still another fat manila. Per- 
haps you will add another for the'970’s, 
or pictures illustrating only American 
history. 

Holidays—Each holiday may have a separate 
envelope if this is needed, or they may 
be combined. 


Seasons—Seasonal pictures may also be divided 
individually if necessary. 


Alphabets—All the attractive alphabets you 
have noticed in newspapers, magazines 
or book-jackets that you may use some 
day. 

Designs—The “attic” of the picture file for 
anything that will not fit in elsewhere. 

Any others that you need! 


One postscript—maybe more than that. 
You will find out most of the things you 
must know about posters in your own 
library by actually making and planning 
them and this can only be a suggestion 
for the start. However the methods out- 
lined for (1) making posters, (2) pre- 
serving them for future use, (3) keeping 
a poster catalog, (4) keeping a file of the 
books used with them, (5) keeping a file 
of suggestions and ideas, and (6) keep- 
ing the large pictures or models in a 
usable form, may prove practical in your 
library, at least in part. And just as it is 
strongly urged that you write down or 
Save in some concrete form all the ideas 
that occur to you else you will find them 
evaporated when you need them, so it is 
urged that you write down your agree- 
ments and disagreements with these 
suggestions. You might well write, too, 
the deviations which have been satisfac- 
tory in your library. 











ODERN parents are, and should be, 
much interested in the end of the 
school grading period, as it gives them an 
opportunity to check up on the progress 
their children are making. When John- 
ny’s and Mary’s reports come home they 
are eagerly scanned by father and 
mother. If all is well, father is likely to 
look across at mother and remark sagely, 
“Have you noticed how much these 
children resemble my family ?” 

But it may be that Johnny has been 
falling behind in his arithmetic, or that 
Mary has been having reading difficul- 
ties. In this case, the parents are espe- 
cially anxious to see whether any im- 
provement has been made, and to find, 
thru conference with the teachers, how 
they can cooperate. They are accustomed 
to watching the children’s marks in arith- 
metic, reading, spelling, etc., but one day 
they find with Johnny’s other reports a 
neat little green slip, which reads: 


Congratulations! 


The bearer of this card has cooperated 
well with the library during the last 
grading period and has a clear book 
record. 


(name of Librarian) 
(name of Assistant Librarian) 
(name of Principal) 


“Why, what’s this, Johnny?” says 
mother. “This is something new, isn’t 
it?” Whereupon Johnny beams and ex- 
plains that the “library teacher” is giving 
reports now, too, and that his class has 
been trying very hard to get green slips. 
Father says, “Well, that’s fine!” In the 
meanwhile, Mary has been pawing franti- 
cally thru her envelope, and now emerges 
with her library report. She is somewhat 
crestfallen to find that hers is a blue slip, 
which reads: 


Library “Delinquent” Report 


Mary Jones has been careless in co- 
operating with the library during this 
grading period. 


Elementary School Library Methods 
By Clara M. Barnes * 


* Grade School Librarian, Shorewood Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Conduct and Attitude 

Book Over-due _ 

Fines Due 
(name of Librarian) 
(name of Assistant Librarian) 
(name of Principal) 








“Well, let’s see,” says father kindly, 
“this says that you have been a good girl, 
but that you have a book over-due. 
Where is it?” “Why, I-I- thought | 
took it back.” says Mary. “Oh - yes, that 
lovely book you were reading, dear?” ex- 
claims her mother. “Why, I haven’t seen 
it for days! I thought you had returned 
it.” And then the family organizes as a 
search party. At last mother comes up 
triumphant and red-faced from a tussle 
with a large pile of magazines, and an- 
nounces, “Here it is! 1 am surprised! 
There, dear, it’s all right. Tomorrow, 
you take it back and find out how much 
the fine is, and then you must try to 
remember, after this. I’m sure you'll 
have a green slip next time!’’ And the 
chances are that Mary will. 

It often happens that some child has 
received a “delinquent” slip because of 
his deportment in the library. If he has 
shown improvement by the end of the 
next grading period, and yet has not at- 
tained perfection, a third slip has been 
provided, which meets his case. This slip 
is yellow, and reads: 


Library “Improvement” Report 


The bearer of this card is trying to 
be a good citizen of the library and 
has improved his record since the last 
report. 

(name of Librarian) 

(name of Assistant Librarian) 

(name of Principal) 

_We feel that if it is at all possible to 
give a child a better report than he had 
the last time, the effect upon him is worth 
while. The librarian recalls individual 
cases where the “improvement” was real- 
ly doubtful, but where this bit of encour- 
agement was the means of bringing the 
desired reform. The delinquent report 
is avoided as much as possible, being re- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Junior Members On Library Training 


HE July issue of the Library Journal car- 

ries a rather interesting summary of the 
findings of the Junior Members Round Table 
Committee on Study of Library School Train- 
ing. Tho the summary appears to be a mere 
sketch of the material at hand, it none the 
less offers a number of points for closer 
scrutiny. 

In the first place, we cannot but remark on 
the small number of answers _ received. 
Seventy-seven out of hundreds of recent 
graduates is a small proportion indeed. The 
possible reasons for this, adduced by the Com- 
mittee—lack of articulateness, of professional 
interest; or a complete satisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions in library schools—do not ap- 
pear to cover all cases. In our opinion it was 
not at all wise to attempt a selection of “out- 
standing graduates’ and to approach these 
alone. That the “outstanding graduates” se- 
lected were not perhaps the most promising 
elements in the profession was shown by their 
disproportionately small number of answers. 
As for the students not considered “outstand- 
ing” and, consequently, not honored by indi- 
vidual questionnaires, they of course had a 
right to feel aggrieved and to take no notice 
of the proceedings. 

Another point which the Committee appears 
to have overlooked is the growing doubt of 
the efficacy of surveys and reports. Most of 
us have witnessed a large number of them, 
both in our undergraduate days and at the li- 
brary schools. We know that the most we 
can expect is a mild excitement among our 
fellows. As for any action being taken on 
the strength of the findings, that is another 
matter. Those in authority do not generally 
relish the thought of being “advised” however 
innocently by students whose interest in the 
institution is, in the nature of things, only 
transitory. Most of us know this from past 
experience, and act accordingly. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the investi- 
gation, it none the less must be taken with 
sufficient seriousness. The summary shows 
that those who did take the trouble to send 
in their replies did so in all earnestness and 
with a good deal of sense. Passing over the 


first and by far the largest part of the in- 
quiry which, for the most part, consists of 
personal reactions and opinions, we come to 
Question 7: “In a questionnaire for library 
school directors on their development of li- 
brary school training, what questions would 
you like to see included?” It is here that 
the answers show most originality, and some- 
thing approaching a real understanding of the 
problems and needs of the profession. We 
have selected three answers which deserve 
more than passing attention: 

1. “There has been a feeling that library 
schools are not contributing to the develop- 
ment of libraries but instead are relying on 
developments coming from the profession it- 
self.” The suggestion that follows is that li- 
brary schools should operate small circulating 
libraries where the faculty, not the students, 
might keep up with current library problems. 
Whether or not this particular suggestion is 
worthy of acceptance may be a matter of 
opinion; but what is undoubtedly pertinent in 
the observation is the fact that library schools 
really have, so far, concerned themselves with 
little more than teaching. The discoveries 
of new methods and practices have almost al- 
ways come from the libraries themselves. It 
is therefore quite legitimate to ask: Is the li- 
brary school merely to teach methods and 
usages sanctioned by time, or should it at- 
tempt, as far as practicable, to be a leader in 
the devising of new ones? 

If our professional schools intend to rank 
with others of like aims, such as the schools 
of dentistry, of engineering, of architecture, 
there is no doubt that they should concern 
themselves with research as important and 
far-reaching as is usually carried on in the 
laboratories of their sister institutions. There 
is little sense in our clamor for professional 
recognition and higher wages if, at the same 
time, we do not prove to the outside world 
that our schools are conducted on as high a 
scientific level as those of the other profes- 
sions. It is not enough to give a year or two 
of reading and practice in established library 
practice. The schools should be able to pre- 
pare not only a generation of future librarians, 
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but even more so a crop of scholars and in- 
ventors in our own field capable of facing 
on equal ground the Pupins and Millikans of 
‘other walks of life. Then, and only then, 
shall we have an indisputable right to demand 
recognition commensurate with that accorded 
to other professions. 


2. “Should the library school directors at- 
tempt an investigation of every graduate class 
after two years in library work, asking for a 
frank discussion of how the library school had 
or had not adequately prepared them for 
practical work?” Indeed they should. There 
can be no question but that such an inquiry 
would prove of the greatest possible value. 


An inquiry of this kind would do much to 
explode the myth of the “outstanding gradu- 
ate” who, often enough, attains his preeminence 
in the class for no better reason than that of 
being a good mixer and a capable memorizer. 
Furthermore, and as a consequence of this, it 
could not but revolutionize our present mark- 
ing system. It would undoubtedly lead to a 
somewhat more generous care of the indi- 
vidual, as opposed to the class, needs in re- 
gard to the arrangements of curricula. It 
would spread much light on the value of col- 
lege records, of personal idiosyncrasies, of 
general culture as against acquired special 
knowledge. Nothing would better serve the 
perplexed library school director in providing 
him with a rational and, to the highest de- 
gree, reliable basis for determining the quali- 
fications of future applicants. He would 
know just where and how to look for the 
significant in the hundreds of applications 
submitted to him yearly, and would be able to 
make his decisions with considerably more in- 
telligence than heretofore. 

3. “Newspaper publicity is very important 
today. Just how much time are you giving 
to the teaching of this subject?” 

It is safe to say that in most cases the 
answer would be: No time at all. Not that 
library publicity is altogether neglected in our 
schools. Far from it. The subject is often 
mentioned in the courses on college and school 
libraries, and that of children’s literature. 
Some schools have even added a special course 
in library publicity to their curriculum. But 
this is not what the present writer means. A 
consideration of the best manner in which to 
arrange the material on a bulletin board, the 
designing of placards, is but a small fraction 
of the problem. Nor is the problem solved 
when we add to these the composition of an- 
nual reports, handbooks, paragraphs in college 
catalogs, and occasional book-lists in the col- 
lege papers. This may prove adequate in re- 
gard to college libraries, but the public library 
must approach the press. To reach the public, 
the newspapers and the journals of the com- 


munity must be considered. And what does 
our future librarian know of this kind of pub- 
licity ? 

There is no solution but the introduction in 
our schools of a regular course of library 
journalism. It should be a course that would 
take up the first principles of journalism as a 
basis and then proceed to consider the various 
needs of the library in which publicity is 
essential. Within the past few years we have 
witnessed altogether unwarranted cuts in 
library budgets. And what have the librarians 
done about it? There are, to be sure, Jere- 
miads occasionally appearing in our profes- 
sional periodicals, bewailing the situation; but 
how about the daily press? Is it that we are 
too lamb-like to care, or is it that we are 
somewhat unsure of our journalistic abilities? 

What we need then is no less than a regular 
course in professional journalism, one that 
would not only enable us to write book re- 
views and human interest stories in the field 
of books, but would also inculcate in us a 
proper appreciation of the value of timely 
articles on happenings in local history, 
anniversaries, expositions, and the more com- 
bative questions of library appropriations and 
staff appointments. It is not necessary to make 
this an obligatory course. On the contrary, it 
may be even necessary to limit enrollment to 
such students as have demonstrated a more 
than ordinary deftness with the pen. But 
the course is none the less vital. For it is 
thru the press that the library can most 
easily maintain a cordial and sympathetic 
relation with the public. The contact estab- 
lished over the book counter is merely per- 
sonal, and only the lesser members of the 
staff are in position to acquire it. It is, 
futhermore, effective in comparatively small 
libraries and already presupposes a strong 
public interest in the library. But to create 
this interest and to keep it growing, the 
press is necessary. There are, of course, the 
editors and the reporters, but their interest in 
the library is oftentimes rather limited. What 
they want is “News”—and books as such, 
unless they be just off the press, in their 
opinion do not often respond to that descrip- 
tion. 

Library publicity, library journalism, is an 
essential phase of our professional activity 
and in these days of popular education is 
becoming more and more so. It is also a 
matter to which the librarian himself must 
attend. For he is the one person responsible 
for the success of his institution, and so he 
must be provided with a training that would 
enable him to go about it effectively and with 
tact. 


A. B. 
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Junior Members Round Table 


Eprror, “The Young Librarian”: 


May I ask space in your first column for 
the purpose of bringing the Junior Members 
Round Table to the attention of all young 
librarians? The Round Table was first 
organized at the New Haven conference in 
order to provide discussion meetings for 
younger members of the American Library 
Association. It also sponsored a social affair 
at that conference to give the members an 
opportunity to meet one another. Last year 
at New Orleans similar meetings were 
arranged, and provision made for their con- 
tinuance at future conventions. 

Our discussion meeting for the Chicago 
conference is planned for Wednesday evening, 
October 18. We are anxious to have every 
younger librarian attending the convention at 
that meeting, not only that they may take part 
in the discussions, but in order that they may 
give us their opinion on the best organization 
for our group. Topics which will be opened 
for discussion include Library schools and 


training, Unemployment of librarians, Indi- 
vidual advancement, and the Future pro- 
gram of the J.M.R.T. All discussion will be 
free and open to everyone. There will be 
no papers. 

This Round Tables exists only for the 
younger group. Its meetings are open to all 
members of the Association 30 years of age 
and under. Its purpose is obvious—to furnish 
the opportunity for meeting and talking with 
one another. Such an opportunity should 
appeal to the younger group and we invite 
their attendance during the October confer- 
ence. 

Ropert A. MILLER 


Chairman, A.L.A. Junior 
Members Round Table 


P.S. We are also planning a luncheon or 
dinner for the junior group during the confer- 
ence. It will be held upon the Fair grounds at 
a convenient hour. The time and place will 
be announced later. 


Elementary School Library Methods 


(Continued from p. 28) 

served for serious discipline cases, or for 
children who are careless about losing 
books and running up fines. Quite often 
the green slip is used, with a qualifying 
note. The children are sometimes over- 
heard discussing these little personal 
notes. “She said on mine that I talked 
too much!” or, “She said I was good 
almost all the time!” 


Parent Cooperation 


As this plan was introduced as an ex- 
periment, the results have been watched 
with great interest. Response on the part 
of the parents has been friendly, and 
their cooperation has been splendid. 
Some of them have come for conferences 
with the Librarian or her assistant ; some 
have written letters. The librarian is 
careful to answer these letters and to 
establish contacts with the parents when- 
ever possible. The idea of receiving re- 
ports from the library seems to appeal to 
parents. 

One result of these reports has been 
to arouse the interest of the parents in 


what we are doing in the library. They 
have thus become interested in it as a 
definite part of the school program. With 
the cooperative group plan, which is in 
operation in the Shorewood Schools, 
classes pass regularly to their library 
period once a week, besides having much 
opportunity for individual use of the 
library. This makes it possible for the 
librarian to make her plans and definitely 
to follow up the reading interests of 
certain groups. 

Records are kept thruout the year of 
the plans carried out with the different 
classes. A study of the year’s work in 
retrospect definitely brings out results 
which are not so apparent from day to 
day and from week to week. For in- 
stance, one is surprised to realize the 
number of books that have been especial- 
ly introduced to the children during the 
library period, the number of excellent 
book reports the children have made, the 
improved library atmosphere, which has 
been so gradual in its coming. 








The Voice of the Small Library 





To the Editor of the 
Witson BULLETIN, 


Dear Sir: 


You may not be aware of the fact that, 
to me, your publishing company has been 
the greatest factor in encouraging the 
establishment of a public library in this 
community. 

For twenty-eight years I have lived in 
this community, having come here from 
the east. There was no public library 
here until six years ago when I decided 
I could no longer have my children and 
their friends grow up in a community 
without one. 

Not knowing how to go about even 
establishing a library I naturally wrote 
my state librarian. A few pamphlets 
were sent me but the state organizer was 
booked for months ahead and could give 
me no personal help. 

Fortunately, for me, I learned early 
of your publications and those of the 
A.L.A., but you may be surprised to 
know that your greatest help was not 
in the fact that you (The H. W. Wilson 
Company) had valuable material to sell 
me but that you sold it to me at the 
lowest possible figure. That meant to 
me that you had sympathy for the strug- 
gling institution and were willing to lend 
a helping hand. Then too it seemed to 
me that your concern was always hunt- 
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THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
AT PARIS, 
TEXAS 


ing up ways to_lighten the burdens of a 
librarian whose work is so full of minute 
details. 

There is an established idea that of all 
the professions that of librarian is one 
of the most intricate. There is no en 
couragement given the layman to con- 
sider establishing a library, however 
simple, in his own community. Why? is 
it a selfish or petty idea on the part of 
our state or national society? 

It seems to me that America and espe- 
cially the Southwest needs libraries, no 
matter how they are run, so long as the 
desire to help humanity is back of the 
movement. I think our national associa- 
tion would be a bigger and better insti- 
tution if it would encourage the estab- 
lishment of libraries in every community, 
even by laymen. It would follow, just 
as sure as the sun rises, that it would not 
be long before those same communities 
would call for trained helpers. That 
would naturally be the ambition of all 
communities, provided they could get li- 
brarians who had had it instilled in them 
that first and all the time the most im- 
portant factor in their profession is the 
desire to be of help to and in sympathy 
with each individual who would come 
under their jurisdiction. 

The statement has been made that we 
have more librarians than libraries. 








WILSON 


Doesn’t that look as if little encourage- 
ment had been given in the establishing 
of libraries? 

My object in writing you is to impress 
on you, as publisher or editor of a great 
paper, for so I consider it, the fact that 
I appreciate your human kindness to the 
struggling community and I want to 
thank you for it. It would make me 
happy if I could persuade library organ- 
izations of the fact that they can be of 
vital importance to rural communities 
and small cities in establishing libraries. 
There is such a longing, on the part of 
this type of community, for reading and 
such a field for improvement in the 
quality of the reading. 

You may think me audacious in giving 
vent to these ideas and I too say to 
myself “Who are you to voice such 
ideas?” My only answer is—I have 
established a library in a community that 
didn’t want one and within six years I 
have housed it and built up its member- 
ship to nearly sixteen hundred. This 
with very little help, if any, from state 


A. L. A. Aids for the 


i response to a request from the Editor 

for an exposition of the attitude 
of the American Library Association 
towards the organization of small, non- 
professional libraries, Miss Merrill, Chief 
of the Public Library Division, writes to 
us as follows: 


The American Library Association is 
largely concerned with the development 
of library service on a basis that offers 
promise of adequate support and perma- 
nency. With regard to public libraries, 
this means that there is relatively more 
interest in a library for a county or com- 
bination of counties than there is in a 
very small library in charge of a self- 
taught, volunteer worker. 

We have not, however, neglected the 
small library. Practical aids have been 
and are being issued, such as “How to 
start a public library,” “Essentials in 
library administration,” “The trustee and 
his library” ; publicity material, as “Why 
we need a public library” ; book selection 
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ON PARADE 


or national organizations. It is true this 
town is only a drop in the bucket, as it 
were, but only when help has been pro- 
vided for such as we, will there be more 
libraries than librarians. 
Professionalism should not be put be- 
fore community needs. 
CaroLyn S. Scott, Librarian 
Public Library 
Paris, Texas 


Beginning Library 


helps, such as the Booklist, the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, the “Buying list of 
books for small libraries,” and many lists 
of books for children and reading 
courses, useful for either a small or a 
larger library. The Paris Library, I am 
glad to say, has had most of these and 
many more. 

The state library agency, where it is 
adequately financed, can give more prac- 
tical advice and help thru the visit of a 
field agent. It can also inform and inter- 
est the community, even the library 
trustees in larger and more effective 
service. Unfortunately, many state agen- 
cies are handicapped as to size of staff 
and travel funds, while several states 
are still without active state leadership. 
If all the friends of small libraries in 
Texas or any other state would insist 
that their legislators provide adequate 
appropriations for state library extension, 
they would accomplish much for them- 
selves as well as for the state as a whole. 


Jutta WricHt MERRILL 








SHORT CUTS 


A Department of Helps, Self Helps and Accessories in the Library 


MAKE YOUR OWN GUIDE CARDS 


“Wrapped in cellophane,” whether it refers 
to shirts or strawberries, is a familiar house- 
hold phrase. Librarians are finding many 
uses for another Dupont product which is 
closely allied to cellophane. This is Cello 
Ribbon which comes from 4% to 1 ™% inches 
in width and in many attractive colors. 

To the librarian who is looking for original 
ideas and new mediums for poster-making 
and lettering, nothing could be more welcome 
than colored cellophane and Cello Ribbon. 
Both are inexpensive and easy to work with. 

We have recently discovered in our univer- 
sity library that we can make excellent cellu- 
loid reinforced tab guides with transparent 
cellophane ribbon which are as good as any 
sold by the trade and which are decidedly less 
expensive. To make these guide cards we 
have found it most simple to use the Scotch 
cellulose tape % inches wide, with a moist 
gummed back, which comes in a metal con- 
tainer. 

First, guide cards are typed in capitals, to 
suit the special headings of a given card cata- 
log. From the roll of three-quarter inch 
width “Scotch cellulose tape” a three and a 
quarter inch length is cut. This tape requires 
no moistening to make it stick firmly. This 
piece of cellulose tape is stuck over the head- 
ing which is typed on the projection of the 
guide card, allowing the tape to extend a 
quarter of an inch above the projection and a 
quarter of an inch beyond the nearest side of 
the card. With your scissors make a narrow 
tab to right and left of the projection; fold 
over, and stick to the back of the guide card. 
These extra tabs are not essential but they do 
make the ends of the cellulose tape so secure 
that much handling will not tear the tape off. 
The quarter of an inch of cellulose tape 
extending above the projection of the guide 
card is now folded over and stuck to the back 
of the card. The remaining edges of the 
cellulose tape are cut off flush with the edge 
of the guide card. 

It is a great satisfaction and convenience to 
be able to make a strong, good-looking, dirt- 
proof guide card whenever one is needed, just 
by using the handy roll of gummed cellulose 
tape. 

We next tried this same tape for mending 
torn pages and pictures. What an improve- 
ment over the onion skin paper! 

The pliable and transparent Cello Ribbon is 
most satisfactory for holding books open for 
exhibition purposes. One may either tie 
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around the edges of the opened pages with the 
% or % inch ribbon or fasten the Cello 
Ribbon with thumb tacks to the backing of 
the exhibition case. This is a simpler and 
more satisfactory method than using narrow 
pieces of plate glass or strips of tape and 
paper used for the same purpose. 

No doubt many other practical economical 
uses will suggest themselves to the ingenious 
librarian. Cello Ribbon is inexpensive and 
may be purchased at any Five and Ten Cent 
Store. Be thrifty—keep a supply of Cello 
Ribbon and cellulose tape at hand. 

Nouvart TASHJIAN 
Chief of Catalog Dept. 
New York University, Washing- 
ton Sq. Library 


STOPPING VANDALISM 


We think we have found a way to stop a 
serious form of vandalism in our high school 
library by a very simple method. The coupons 
listed in the advertisements with their attrac- 
tive offers have always been a temptation to a 
certain class of library patrons. We tried an 
appeal to the students’ honesty, to their regard 
for the rights of other readers, and to their 
fear of punishment if caught, all to no avail. 
Coupons still continued to disappear. 

We now leaf thru each magazine as it 
comes in and with the high school rubber 
stamp mark each coupon, taking care to stamp 
over the space reserved for the name and 
address of the sender, not over the address of 
the advertiser. In this way the coupon may 
serve all students who use the magazine but 
is made unavailable to the selfish student who 
cares nothing for the annoyance which his 
clipping has caused the next reader. 


The task of stamping each coupon in all the 
magazines may seem very huge in libraries 
whose subscription lists run into the hundreds, 
but in our library of 1100 students there are 
always available members of the Library 
Service Club who consider it a privilege to be 
allowed the first peep into a new periodical. 
We now make this stamping of coupons a part 
of the routine necessary in preparing periodi- 
cals for the reading room tables and, so far, 
have failed to find any students so bold as to 
tear out a section of a page marked 


PROPERTY OF 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Heten Kuicxow, Librarian 
Ashland High School, 
Ashland, Ohio 
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THE NEWSPAPER FILE 


In placing newspapers in their file sticks, I 
find it a good scheme to attach, with small 
pieces of transparent adhesive, the single page 
(usually found in a daily) to the inner sheet. 
This prevents it from slipping and giving the 
newspaper rack an untidy appearance. 

When the rubber rings of the newspaper file 
sticks become lost or somehow disappear, a 
rubber band will serve the purpose very well. 

ERNESTINE SEYLER, Librarian 
East High School, 
Superior, Wis. 


INVENTORY MORE SIMPLIFIED 


In the Witson BuLLetin for March 1933, 
we noted on page 445, “Inventory Simplified.” 
We feel that we have an even simpler method 
and thinking you may be interested we submit 
the following: With the drawer from the shelf 
list in hand, a box of clips, and a pencil we 
are ready to start. If a book is missing a clip 
is placed on the right side of the card, and if 
there is more than one accession number, the 
one of the missing book is checked. In the 
recheck if the book is found the clip is re- 
moved and the check mark erased. If the 
book is still missing, the clip is moved to the 
left of the card and the year written beside 
the check mark. In this way a card may 
accumulate 2 or 3 clips depending upon how 
many years the lost record is allowed to stand. 

The advantages of using clips in preference 
to turning the card endwise in the drawer, 
seem to be: 

First, clips do not necessitate removing the 
card, therefore there is no danger of the 
card being lost or misplaced. 

Second, clips allow one to put the drawers 
back into place at any time with no in- 
convenience. 

Third, in rechecking clips show up plainly, 
and only those at the right of the card 
need be given attention. 

Fourth, showing plainly, as do the clips, the 
final count is more easily and quickly 
made. 

Haze, W. Byrnes, Librarian 
State Teachers College, 
Mayville, North Dakota 


CRAYON ON CLOTH BOOKS 


We should like to report that on cloth bound 
books which will not take the ink or electric 
stylus for lettering, crayon can be used. 

The black crayon on the light cloth works 
better than the white crayon on the dark cloth, 
but on much of the cloth which is now being 


used the crayon is better than ink or stylus 
and can be shellaced. 
Mary N. Baker, Librarian 
Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“A TREMENDOUS TIME-SAVER” 


At the Free Public Library of Bloomfield, 
N.J., the assistant in charge of reference work 
has recently effected a short cut that has 
proved to be a tremendous time-saver. She 
listed and typed all of the references in 
Granger that the library has on its shelves. 
This has done away with the tedious turnings 
from author to the keys to symbols. 

The completed list—mounted on several 
sheets of paper conveniently sized—has been 
covered with the indispensable cellophane, and 
is kept in the adjacent drawer of the Readers’ 
Guide table. 

A. HELENE SCHERFF 
Free Public Library, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


HANDLING FINE MONEY 


In your number for March 1933, page 446, 
we find a suggestion for a fine till. 

Handling of the fine money was getting to 
be a nuisance in this Library until we pur- 
chased a small cash register with a registering 
tape. In the cash drawer, we put, every morn- 
ing, twenty dollars in change so that the 
patrons may not be annoyed by waiting to 
have the money they tender sent to the office 
for change. We also ring up on the same tape 
the $2.50 deposit funds that are required for 
non-registered borrowers and _ out-of-town 
borrowers who wish to take out books tem- 
porarily. 

Our total fine money during the year 
amounts to about $3,000. Such a sum of 
money is entitled to careful and accurate 
handling and a loose drawer with slips does 
not prove sufficiently reliable. 

City Free Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


TELEPHONE BOOK CARRIES 
LIBRARY INFORMATION 


The directory of the Cincinnati and Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Company carries an entire 
page devoted to the Public Library of Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, reports Chalmers 
Hadley, librarian, in a letter to A. L. A. 
Headquarters. The page lists the addresses, 
telephone numbers, and hours of all the library 
branches, together with a few brief paragraphs 
explaining what service the library offers. 
This information appears, without cost to the 
library, in the “Civic Section” of the telephone 
book. 


Share your short cuts with your fellow-librarians 








Authors ! 








How MANY of these authors 
can you identify? On the oppo- 
site page, to help you, is a list of 
44 authors, including each of the 
22 pictured here. Identify as 
many photographs as you can. 
Send us your list of identifications, 
arranged in numerical order, with 
a notation of the time spent on 
this contest and the general method 
of identification that you used. 
No contestant may submit more 
than one list. (And don’t expect 
a perfect score!) 





























To EACH of the five readers sub- 
mitting the best lists of answers 
before October 20 a complimentary 
copy of AUTHORS TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY, the forth- 
coming companion volume _ to 
LIVING AUTHORS, will be 


awarded on publication. 























BioGRAPHIES of all authors pic- 
tured and mentioned on _ these 
pages, with hundreds of others, 
will appear in AUTHORS TO- 
DAY AND YESTERDAY. 



















































































Authors ! 


SELECT FROM THIS LIST 
THE NAMES THAT BELONG 


WITH THE 


George Ade 
Martin Armstrong 


Margaret Ayer 
Barnes 


Pio Baroja 
Phyllis Bentley 


Vincente Blasco 
Ibafiez 


Robert Bridges 
Gerald Bullett 

Ivan Bunin 

Agatha Christie 
Joseph Conrad 
Rachel Crothers 
William De Morgan 
Conan Doyle 
“Elizabeth” 


John Gould 
Fletcher 


Anatole France 
Edmund Gosse 
Lady Gregory 
Louis Hémon 


Holbrook Jackson 


22 PICTURES 


Count Hermann 
Keyserling 


D. H. Lawrence 
Amy Lowell 

Mabel Dodge Luhan 
Pierre MacOrlan 
Ethel Mannin 
Elinor Mordaunt 


Frances Newman 


Martin Anderson 
Nex¢g 


José Ortega y Gasset 
Stephen Phillips 
Marcel Proust 


Wladyslaw S. Rey- 
mont 


Rainer Maria Rilke 
Lennox Robinson 
Jules Romains 
Joseph Roth 
“Saki” 

Edgar Saltus 

Lew Sarett 

Olive Schreiner 
Ernst Toller 
Elinor Wylie 











































































The Publishers’ Post 





The first serious attempt to comply with the request most frequently made of 
this company by librarians appears on the opposite page under the tentative title 
“The Book Preview.” For years this office has had a steady stream of correspondence, 
expressing the need for the publication of “a regular, classified source from which 
definite advance informatior may be obtained about the contents of new books, simi- 
lar to that now furnished later by book evaluating mediums.” 


The many advantages of such a service will be obvious to all who have anything 
to do with the selection, purchase or circulation of new books in any classification. A 
careful inspection of the following pages will disclose that when it is perfected the 
use of this section will save an enormous amount of time and provide book infor- 
mation that has been approved by experienced reviewers and classifiers. 


While not so obvious, all of the obstacles which have deterred this project from 
year to year are still present and must be overcome in order to carry out our purposes. 
The present section is hardly more than a sample of what may be expected. Its 
incompleteness illustrates one of the most difficult obstacles to be overcome. Most 

ublishers were entirely willing to have their new books announced in this way but, 

cause of the short time elapsing between printing and publication dates, were unable 
to furnish either manuscripts, galleys or books from which to secure the information 
necessary to pass upon the books. Hereafter, many of them will bear this section in 
mind in their preliminary plans and either permit us to review and classify manu- 
scripts or provide an extra set of proofs for this purpose. 

In the future it is hoped to print this section upon colored paper so that it may 
be distinguished readily. It is, of course, placed in the center so that it may be 
removed conveniently for use wherever needed. 

We make no secret that the space used in this section is paid for by individual 
publishers. At the same time, we want to emphasize that all books offered for in- 
clusion must be acceptable to a disinterested editorial committee from the staff of 
The H. W. Wilson Company by whom descriptive notes are revised, rewritten, or 
written in their entirety. The rejections for this issue were numerous. 

In order to demonstrate the value of this section to publishers, we should like to 
have all librarians and library workers write us what they think of this project. At 
the same time, may we ask if our readers desire us to continue the Standard Catalog 
Monthly which appears in the back of each issue of the Bulletin? It has been 
suggested that the new section “The Book Preview” will make continuance of the 





Standard Catalog Monthly largely unnecessary; and it is unlikely that our limited 
space will permit us to continue both departments. 


Vacations play havoc with the orderly pro- 
cesses incident to getting out the September 
issue of a magazine forms for which close on 
August 15—as is the case with the WILSON 
BuLLeTIN. In addition to curtailing the scope 
of “The Book Preview” section, vaca- 
tions were responsible for the absence of 
the familiar “Third Floor Back” which, for 
the past two years, has been a regular feature 
contributed by The Williams and Wilkins 
Company. 

The Yates-American Machine Company, 
Beloit, Wisconsin write, as follows: “We have 
a limited number of copies of the Book Edu- 
cation Through Woodworking which we will 
gladly furnish without charge to such libraries 
as do not already have a copy. This book 
contains essays on the value of woodworking 
as a part of our educational system, and is a 
compendium of the highest thought available 
on the subject. It was edited by Arthur Dean, 
Sc.D. and originally sold for $2.50.” 

Upon request the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston will send without 
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charge to libraries the following pamphlets: 
Gamaliel Bradford and The Author, His Book 
and His Publishers. 

The Studio Publications, Incorporated, 381 
Fourth Avenue have made the following 
announcement: “On and after July 1, 1933, the 
following revisions to prices shown in our 
catalog will be put into effect: All $2.50 titles 
will be advanced to $3.50 and all $3.50 titles 
will be advanced to $4.50 except in the case 
of the ‘Great Periods in Art’ Series.” Need- 
less to say, price changes of this kind are due 
to the present situation in regard to foreign 
exchange rates. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston want to know if there is a sufficient 
library demand to justify them in reprinting 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s Italy in the 
Thirteenth Century. About 270 advance orders 
are needed. Please let Houghton Mifflin 
know how you feel about this book? 


C.R. B. 




















The Book Preview 


— for September 1933 


A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of this section is to provide one sure source 
upon which librarians and others may depend for reliable ad- 
vance information concerning important new books that pub- 
lishers want called to the particular attention of librarians, a 


service nowhere else available. 


By using it regularly, the time 


required to gather this information from many places may be 
saved and library patrons provided with the best new books 


much more quickly. 


The selections are made by publishers subject to the ap- 
proval of an editorial committee from the staff of The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Selections are approved after examination 


of the books when possible. 


Otherwise, they are based upon 


best information available from publishers together with a 
knowledge of an author’s previous work and of the subject 


matter treated. 





000 General Works 


Encyclopaedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Etc. 


BENNETT, WILMA. Student library as- 
sistant; a work book, bibliography, and 
manual of suggestions. 

Prices to be announced Wilson, 
(Oct.) 
020 Library science 


This course of training was worked out by 
Miss Bennett while training assistants for her 
own library and has been checked against the 
advice and practical experience of other school 
librarians. It follows along the lines of the 
state course of instruction for student assis- 
tants, recently adopted in Indiana. The les- 
sons will be provided in separate sections (with 
space for writing answers, etc.) punched to fit 
the standard 8x10% notebook. They can be 
purchased singly or in quantities at special 
rates. of the lessons, with some additional 
material for the instructor, will also be made 
available in one bound volume, and will be 
helpful to any librarians, including those in 
public libraries, who have to train their own 
assistants. 


H.W. 


200 Religion 


Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 


FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON. Chris- 
tianity, at home, in chaos. 
$1.50 Harper (Sept. 13) 


252 Sermons 


For the first time, Dr. Fosdick is publishing 
a book of sermons and radio addresses for 
which he has chosen the twenty-five that have 
been most popularly received. In this book he 
brings the freshness and _ vigor of liberal 
thought to the difficult problems of the 1930's. 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


ERLEIGH, GERALD RUFUS ISAACS, 
Viscount. South Sea bubble. 
176p $1.50 Putnam (Sept. 15) 
332.6 South Sea bubble, 1720 


A masterly account of the most amazing 
orgy of speculation in financial history. The 
tale which Lord Erleigh unfolds, of company 
promotion in the eighteenth century, the spread 
of the investment mania to all classes, and the 
ruin and disaster involved, might have seemed 
incredible a few years ago. Today the ‘‘Bub- 
ble’’ is seen to have been the direct ancestor 
of all modern Wall Street crashes. For de- 
scription of complete series see page 9 this 
issue of the Bulletin. 


POLING, DANIEL A. John Barleycorn; 
his life and letters. 
245p il $1.50 Winston (Ready) 


351.761 Prohibition. Liquor problem 


Dr. Poling’s dry argument takes the form of 
a satire in which John Barleycorn poses as a 
patriot and benefactor of mankind. ‘Dr. Pol- 
ing, who is widely known as a magazine editor, 
radio speaker and prominent worker in the 
prohibition forces, has made his portrayal of 
John Barleycorn so artistically successful that 
his book is not only good propaganda but also 
good literature.’’ (N Y Times) 


ANDERSON, EVAN E., ed. Year book 
of college oratory. (University oratorical 
annual, v 5) 
400p $2 Noble & Noble (Oct. 1) 

374.24 Orations 


Over 30 new orations that won prizes in the 
1933 contests of the largest oratorical associa- 
tions thruout the United States. Subjects are 
of vital interest to the reader as well as the 
contest speaker. 
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NICHOLS, EGBERT R., ed. Year book 
of college debating. (Intercollegiate de- 
bates, v 14) 
450p $2.50 Noble & Noble (Oct. 1) 

374.24 Debates and debating 


Complete affirmative and negative speeches 
and extensive bibliographies of the nine out- 
standing college debates of 1933. Debates on 
banking, limitation of wealth, socialism, presi- 
— dictatorship, intangible property and 
others. 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN, ed. 
Hallowe’en; with an introd. [by the au- 
thor]. 
391p $2 Dodd (Aug. 25) 

394.268 Hallowe’en 


Its origin, spirit, celebration, and significance 
as related in prose and verse; together with 
Hallowe’en stories, plays, pantomimes; and 
suggestions for games, stunts, parties, feasts 
and decorations. 


600 Useful Arts 
Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Etc. 


HISCOX, GARDNER DEXTER. Hen- 
ley’s 20th century book of formulas, 
processes and trade secrets. 

1933 rev ed 809p $4 Henley (Ready) 

603 Receipts. Industrial arts 

This book of 809 large (6x9) pages is the 
most complete book of formulas ever published, 
giving thousands of formulas for the manufac- 
ture of cosmetics, mucilage, anti-freeze solu- 
tions, battery solutions, beverages, cheese, 
chewing gum, cleaning preparations, extracts, 
hair preparations, inks, blueing, leather polish, 
mirrors, perfume, polishes, typewriter ribbons, 
carbon paper, washing powders, liquid soap, 
etc. Includes approximately 10,000 usehold, 
workshop and scientific formulas, trade secrets, 
recipes, and processes. Invaluable for everyday 
usefulness and reference. The New York Public 

Library only recently ordered twenty-five ad- 

ditional copies of this book. 


700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Etc. 


LAMPREY, L. All the ways of building. 
304p il $3.50 Macmillan (Sept. 12) 
720.9 Architecture—History 


The how and why of man’s building all over 
the world and from prehistoric times to today. 
A complete history of architecture, profusely 
illustrated with pictures and drawings. 


VARNUM, WILLIAM HARRISON. In- 
dustrial arts design. 
new and rev ed 248p il $4 Manual 
Arts press 

745 Design, Decorative. Industrial arts 


Chapter XI on primary masses in furniture 
has been entirely rewritten and several new 
illustrations replace old ones. The book is a 
richly illustrated practical quite for designing 
objects of use and beauty in wood, clay, and 
metal. For the first edition see Book Review 
Digest, 1916. 


DREIER, KATHERINE S. Shawn, the 


dancer. 
= quarto il $3 Barnes, A. S. (Oct. 
10 


793.3 Dancing. Shawn, Edwin M. 
Published simultaneously in Germany, Eng- 
land and America, this book is of primary im- 


portance to every dancer. Universally recog- 
nized as a leader and a pioneer Ted Shawn 
has made a unique contribution to the dance. 
This critical analysis of his work, illustrated by 
over 100 photographs, will be invaluable to the 
student and teacher. 


LA MERI. Dance as an art-form. 
12mo $1.50 Barnes, A.S. (Oct. 10) 
793.3 Dancing 


An international teacher and dancer gives us 
a critical discussion of the dance, its founda- 
tions, history, and different types, together 
with a scholarly comparison of ancient and 
modern dancing. Descriptions of the dances of 
every country, with annotated comments, are 
also included. 


MARTIN, JOHN. The modern dance. 
12mo $1.50 Barnes, A.S. (Oct. 10) 
793.3 Dancing 


The dance critic of the New York Times 
clearly explains the new movement of the 
dance. The significance and meaning of the 
modern dance is carefully presented, together 
with a short discussion of past movements. 
The relation of the dance to the other arts is 
also considered. 


JOHNSON, HAROLD SPEED, and 
NEILY, HARRY, comps. Who’s who 
in Major League baseball. 
544p il $3 (Ready) Buxton Publishing 
Co., 21 W. Elm St., Chicago 

796.357 Baseball 


A baseball encyclopedia containing portraits 
and sketches of all those connected with the 
sixteen Major League ball clubs, from Judge 
Landis down to the newest recruits. The bio- 
graphical sketches of about four or five hun- 
dred words each give for each player such de- 
tails as height, weight, exact age, color of hair, 
color of eyes, married or single, wife’s maiden 


name, girlhood home, names and ages of chil- 
frater- 


dren, college or university attended, 

nity, degree, etc. Sample copies supplied post- 
paid at $3 with return privilege within ten 
days. 


800 Literature 


Composition, Writing, Speaking, 
Prose, Poetry, Etc. 


CUNLIFFE, J. W. Pictured story of Eng- 
lish literature. 
436p il $5 Appleton-Century (Sept. 15) 
po pe English literature—History and criti- 
cism 


Whole story of English literature from Beo- 
wulf to Shaw, told in compact, vivid style, pic- 
tured in 234 illustrations, including portraits, 
scenes, manuscripts, books, etc. The author is 
Professor Emeritus of English and former Di- 
rector of the Columbia School of Journalism. 


WILLIAMS, STANLEY T. An hour of 
American literature. 
160p $1 Lippincott (Sept. 28) 
810.9 American literature—History and criti- 
cism 
A brief, authoritative outline covering the 
whole range of erican literature, from its 
borrowed beginnings to William Faulkner. Pro- 
fessor Williams’s views are his own and he 
does not hesitate to speak his mind. 
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900 History 
History, Geography, Travel 


STUART, DOROTHY MARGARET. The 
girl through the ages. 


264p il $2.50 Lippincott (Sept. 14) 
904 Girls. Children 
Miss Stuart traces, with much picturesque 


and amusing detail, the daily life of the typical 
girl-child from the time when King Akhnaten 
of Egypt took his five small daughters with 
him to worship the Sun-God to the little girls 
of Victorian England. We see the little girls 


of Ur and Thebes, Athens and Rome, of the 
Dark Ages, the Renaissance, and the Age of 
Steam. 
COLUM, PADRAIC. Other roads in 
Ireland. 
$3.50 Macmillan (Oct.) 


914.15 Ireland—Description and travel 


More inimitable tales of his wanderings thru 
the Emerald Isle, the stories he hears and the 
people he meets on the way. Colum’s writings 
bring the very smell of peat. 


BEARD, MARY (RITTER) (MRS. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD), ed. 


America through women’s eyes. 
558p $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 


917.3 United States—Social conditions. 
Women in the United States. Women as 
authors 


A unique history of America since its be- 
ginnings, as comprised in the writings of wom- 
en. With the pungent and penetrating com- 
ment of the co-author of The Rise of American 
Civilization. 


BUCHAN, JOHN. Massacre of Glencoe. 
176p $1.50 Putnam (Ready) 
941.06 Glencoe massacre, 1692 


of Glencoe, in which about 
forty Macdonalds were killed by royal troops 
at the instigation of the Master of Stair, is 
one of the darkest and most dramatic episodes 
in all the turbulent history of Scotland. The 
subject is admirably suited to Colonel Buchan’s 
genius for swift and vivid narrative. For de- 
scription of complete series see page 9 this 
issue of the Bulletin. 


SIMPSON, HELEN. Spanish marriage. 
176p $1.50 Putnam (Sept. 15) 


942.054 Great Britain—History—Tudors, 
1485-1603. Mary I, queen of England 


gains another brilliant recruit 
from the ranks of the novelists. The story of 
Mary of England’s determination to marry 
Philip of Spain is also the story of Wyatt's re- 
bellion, the proclamation of Lady Jane Grey as 
queen, and her tragic trial and execution. Miss 
Simpson will win new admirers with her re- 
construction of this fateful and violent episode. 
For description of complete series see page 9. 


FREMANTLE, ALAN FREDERICK. 
Trafalgar. 
168p $1.50 Putnam (Ready) 
942.073 Trafalgar, Battle of, 1805 


Far from being a mere study in naval war- 
fare, this is a graphic and spirited picture— 
full of personal detail—of Nelson's last and 
supreme campaign. Aptly enough, the distin- 
guished author is himself the great-great- 
grandson of Nelson’s friend and close associate, 
Captain Thomas Fremantle, who commanded 
the Neptune at Trafalgar. For description of 
complete series see page 9 this issue of the 
Bulletin. 


The massacre 


History here 
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SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. 
Beaver, kings and cabins. 
273p il $2.50 Macmillan (Sept. 12) 

971.01 Fur trade. Canada—History—To 1763 
(New France). Hudson's Bay company 
A vivid account of the romantic adventurers 
of the American fur trade, drawn largely from 
early and little known trade records. It un- 
covers a new phase of history. 


BEALS, CARLETON. The crime of Cuba. 

441p il $3. Lippincott 

972.91 Cuba—History 

The inside story and historical background of 
the Machado tyranny by an eye-witness who 
has lived in Cuba. The book reveals the tan- 
gled relations of Machado’s government with 
American banks and public utility interests, 
the corruption of loans and sugar and the pol- 
icy of the State Department. With 31 _aqua- 
tone illustrations from photographs by Walker 
Evans. 


SHANKLE, GEORGE E. 
flags, seals, songs, birds, 
other symbols. 

il Price to be announced Wilson, H. W. 


State names, 
flowers and 


(Oct. 1) 
973 Flags, State. Seals, State. Emblems, 
State. United States—History 


A reference book giving detailed historical 
information about the origin and significance of 
the name, nicknames, motto, seal, flag, flower, 
bird, song, and other symbols of each state of 
the Union, with a description of the capitol 
building, and a list of the most important state 
histories. Illustrations, in color, of the state 
flag, flower, and bird, and of the state seals 
in black and white. 


Biography 


CHITAMBAR, JASHWANT RAO. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi; his life, work, and in- 
fluence; with introd. by John R. Mott. 
246p il $2 Winston (Oct. 1) 

B or 92 Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 
Here is a sympathetic biography of Gandhi, 
revealing the teachings and precepts of this 
little man in whom the destinies of millions 


are bound up. Makes clear the present situa- 
tion in India and the Mahatma’s relation to it. 


LENARD, PHILIPP. Great men of sci- 
ence; a history of scientific progress; tr. 
from the second German ed. by H. S. 
Hatfield; pref. by E. N. da C. Andrade. 
389p $3 Macmillan (Sept. 12) 

925 Scientists. Science—History 


The work of fifty greatest pioneers in science 
is here described vividly, covering the record 
of man’s progress from Pythagoras of Samos 
to Friedrich Hasendéhrl. 


MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE. Cecil 


Rhodes. 
$3.75 Harper (Sept. 1) 


B or 92 Rhodes, Cecil 


The story of Cecil Rhodes’s dramatic success 
and failures, from his first experience in the 
gold and silver mines of South Africa until his 
death and burial in the Matapos Hills. Force- 
ful, fascinating, always surprising, he could 
have no more appropriate biographer than Mrs 
Millin who has spent her life against the back- 
ground of his activities. 
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Fiction 
BIRNEY, HOFFMAN. Barrier Ranch.. 
$2 Penn (Sept. 15) 


Dave Tryon has been murdered and Lash 
Hoard, cowboy, finds a job at Barrier Ranch 
which Tryon’s wife and daughter are trying to 
Pecate. Lon Starrett, head of the great Star- 

J holdings, wishes to secure Barrier Ranch for 
himself. Guns roar as in the early days and 
Polly Tryon learns the identity of her father’s 
slayer as Lash clears his own name. 


BRADFORD, ROARK. Kingdom coming. 
$2.50 Harper (Sept. 13) 


This is the story of the emotional dilemma 
of a Negro who lived thru the Civil War only 
to discover that the freedom of which he had 
dreamed somehow eluded him. Grammy 
was the son of a stableman in a Southern man- 
sion, and enjoyed all the privileges that eman- 
cipation brought, but not until he was exe- 
cuted did he find that freedom. 


BURNETT, WILLIAM RILEY. Dark 
hazard. 
$2.50 Harper (Sept. 1) 


September Book-of-the-month club selection. 
The story of an easy-going gambler and a 
woman of principle who tried to follow the 
same path to different goals. Their life to- 
gether is the record of a woman's fight for 
security set up against a man’s irresistible im- 
pulse to get something for nothing. 


DE LA PASTURE, EDMEE ELIZA- 
BETH MONICA (E. M. DELAFIELD, 
pseud.). Gay life. 
$2.50 Harper (Sept. 27) 


All the spirited malice and sly wit which 
spiced the observations of Miss D eld’s much 
beloved Provincial Lady will be found in this 
delightful novel of life on the Riviera where a 
gay summer comedy is played before the world’s 
mest beautiful backdrop. 


KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA. Gipsy waggon. 
$2.50 Harper (Sept. 13) 


When financial pressure forced Jim Parish 
to leave the country, Fred Sinden, one of his 
tenant farmers, bought a caravan and for two 
years travelled the country, leading a gipsy 
life. Fred’s refusal, later, to return to the farm 
—_= nae Parish reclaim his land the author 

a symbol of a fundamental change 
which "has taken place in England. 


McCORD, JOSEPH. Bugles going by. 
$2 Penn (Sept. 25) 


On the Eastern Shore of sineyiond, surrounded 
by the atmosphere of thoroughbred racehorses, 
is laid the romance of Chell Harwood. A love 
for Paul Grayson was imbedded too deeply in 
the girl’s heart for her to have seen it, and 
it is not until the theft of Miss Janon of Dud- 
ley, last of a great line of racehorses, and the 
return of Grayson, assigned by his news er 
to cover the case, that the true condition of 
heart is made known to her. 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON. Won- 
der hero. 
$2.50 Harper (Sept. 1) 


This story of Charlie Habble, a decent young 
workman who became a national hero over- 
night when the newspapers decided that he had 
saved his small town from being blown up, 
takes an amazing and unexpected twist which 
will delight the jendere of Ange! Pavement and 
The Good Companions. 


SHIH NAI-AN. All men are brothers 
(Shuh Hu Chuan); tr. by Pearl S. Buck. 
2v boxed, 1280p il $6.50 Day (Sept. 28) 


First translation into English of a great 
Chinese classic. This story yet love, life and 
death in China will take its place among other 
world classics loved by generations of readers. 
Decorated with contemporary drawings. 


Children’s Books 


HILLYER, V. M., and HUEY, EDWARD 

G. A child’s history of art. 

446p il $3.50 Appleton-Century (Oct. 1) 

709 Art—History 

Companion volume to Hillyer’s ‘‘A Child's 
History of the World’ and ‘‘A Child’s Geo 
phy of the World.” Largely written and full y 
puilined by V. M. Hillyer, completed by his 
colleague, Edward G. Huey. Presents for chil- 
dren of nine years and older the whole pano- 
rama of painting, sculpture and architecture 
thru the ages. The book is profusely _illus- 
trated and is written in Mr. Hillyer’s charac- 
teristic style. 


wr es an J. W., and ROBERTS, 
J. Naturecraft creatures. (Art of 
social & sea beach modelling). 
134p il $1.50 Lippincott (Sept. 14) 
740 Handicraft. Amusements 
This is the first time that a book has been 
given over to this delightful hobby. Here's the 
idea: take a pine cone or a sea shell; make 
legs of twigs or pi cleaners; make heads or 
beaks of maple seeds or smaller cones or sheils. 
All the tools one needs are nknife, gimlet, 


cutting pliers, glue, beads, pins, a few corks 


and a little paint. 


RUSSELL, FRANCES THERESA. Two 
poets, a dog, and a boy; being a selec- 
tion of verse from Elizabeth and Robert 
—— together with a brief story 

of their lives and some sidelights on the 


poems. 

289p il $2 Lippincott (Aug. 31) 
821 Browning, Robert. Browning, Mrs Eliza- 
beth (Barrett) 


In the first part of the book (less than one- 
fourth) the author, ere rofessor of English in 
Stanford be ts hee Le he s the romantic story of 
Robert and Elizabe Barrett Browning, their 
son Pen, and the ‘ively spaniel Flush. The 
rest of the book is a selection from the poems 
of the Brownings with brief accounts of the 
origin of each. 


REPRINTS 
Fiction 
LOOKER, EARLE. White house gang. 
$1 Revell (Ready) See Book Review 
Digest, 1929, p 577 
PAINE, ALBERT BIGELOW. Jan the 
romantic. 


$2 Penn (Sept. 22) Originally pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. See Book 
Review Digest 1930 p 806. 














The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





HERE are various ways of » 

arousing interest in the school : 
library and one that always brings a 
hearty response is an exhibit of 
pupils’ hobbies. This picture illus- 
trates such an exhibit which was 
recently held in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School Library of Richmond, 
Virginia. The books in the display 
serve to show how the library can 
aid in the development of these 
hobbies. Some of the subjects are 
amateur photography, stamp collect- 
ing, handicraft for boys and girls, 
model airplanes, recreational mathe- 
matics, love of books and sports. 

I was delighted to find so many 
stamp collectors and at their sugges- 
tion the library subscribed to Stamps, 
a weekly magazine published by H. L. 
Lindquist, 100 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, which costs only $1 a 
year. It is proving exceedingly 
popular with a large number of 
students. 

A group of amateur chemists was 
disclosed thru the hobby display who 
eagerly look for the issues of Chem- 
istry Leaflet, “a publication for the 
popularization of chemistry.” It is 
also a weekly and can be secured 
from 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for $2 a year. 

An attractive magazine for the 
French pupils is Vu, a weekly published by 
Lucien Vogel, 65 Champs Elysées, Paris. The 
library subscribed for it for three months, for 
which we paid $1.60 and it has proved so 
popular that the French pupils have offered 
to raise the money for next year’s subscription. 
Just half its size, it resembles the rotogravure 
section of the New York Times, altho it 
contains a good deal of writing along with 
the many illustrations, 


Equally attractive for the Spanish pupils 
is Blanco Y Negro. It is published weekly 


oe 
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HOBBIES ARE INTERESTING! 


at Serrano, 55, Madrid, and costs about $3.75 
for a nine months subscription. Profusely 
illustrated and containing a children’s supple- 
ment, our Spanish pupils find it easy to read. 
These are only a few of the helpful and 
interesting magazines which will increase the 
use of the school library. However, they are 
proving to be such valuable investments I 
want other libraries to know about them. 
Jane E. Moss, Librarian 
Thomas Jefferson High School Library 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Meetings and Memoranda 


Pay Your Sectional Dues Now! 


Our treasurer reports our funds in a sad 
state—so sad indeed that much of the work 
of the section is in danger of curtailment. 
Some of you school librarians may not realize 
that the scrapbooks accessible to you thru 
headquarters, the annual evaluation of books 
for young people, printed bibliographies on 
school library subjects, and the A.L.A. sec- 
tional program—these aids and more—are 
financed only thru the fifty cents dues paid 
each year. More money is needed at once. 
Do please mail your dues to Miss Jasmine 
Britton, City School Library, Los Angeles. A 
check for one dollar would relieve your mind 
for two years. New members to A.L.A 
would have to pay two dollars for general 
membership plus fifty cents for sectional dues. 


School Library Visits During 
Chicago Conference 


Those wishing to visit school libraries on 
Thursday afternoon, October 19, will please 
meet at the south entrance of the Stevens 
Hotel at 2 P.M. 

It will greatly facilitate the planning of 
these trips if those interested will notify Miss 
Adah F. Whitcomb, Schools Department, 
Chicago Public Library, before October 16, as 
to the type of school library work of especial 
interest. 

One trip will be planned to include one 
elementary and one junior high school; one 
trip to two junior high schools; one trip to 
two senior high schools; one trip to a senior 
and a junior high school; one trip to the 
Schools Department office and shipping de- 
partment. 

If there is any particular phase of the work 
of especial interest, an effort will be made to 
plan that also, if notice is received in advance. 


Write to Miss Batchelder 


Reservations for the three following Con 
ference repasts in Chicago should be made 
before October 16 to Mildred Batchelder, 
Haven School Library, Evanston, III. 


School Library dinner to be held Friday 
night, October 20, at 7 o’clock at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. The price of the dinner is 
only $2, including tips. The program is to 
be in the Club theatre, where Miss Winifred 
Ward, author of Creative Dramatics, a faculty 
member of Northwestern University, and 
director of the Children’s Theatre in Evanston, 
will present “A Dramatic Introduction to 
Shakespeare” as an example of what is meant 


by creative dramatics. Tickets must be paid 
for before the evening of the dinner. Early 
reservations will be much appreciated by the 
committee. 

Annual breakfast of the School Library 
supervisors to be held Wednesday morning, 
October 18, at 8 o’clock in the Pine Room of 
the Congress Hotel. The price will be $1.10, 
including tips. The attendance of all thos 
who now hold or who have held some form 
of supervisory position is urged. 


Breakfast of Private School librarians to be 
held Friday morning, October 20, at 8 o'clock 
in the Fred Harvey restaurant near the head- 
quarters hotel. 


Scrapbooks Again! 


At the October conference, the School 
Libraries Section will exhibit subject scrap 
books each of which will assemble a variety 
of materials illustrative of an important phase 
of school library work. The following an 
nouncement lists the subjects selected for thes: 
scrapbooks and the chairman of each scrap 
book to whom school librarians should 
materials relating to the specific subject. All 
materials for the scrapbooks must be in th 
hands of the chairmen before October first 


send 


How We Ger Pupts to Reap. Projects 
and materials which stimulate interest in 
books and reading. Chairman: Miss Edna 
Gustafson, Librarian, West Denver High 
School, Denver, Colorado. 

How We Teacu Pupits to Use Books Anp 
LIBRARIES. Projects, outlines, devices and 
tests for both formal and informal instru 
tion. Chairman: Miss Anna C. McCague, 
Assistant librarian, Omaha Technical High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

How THE SCHOOL LIBRARY COOPERATES WITH 
ScHooL CLUBS AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 
Contribution of the library to the work 
of the science, music, history, art and 
other special interest groups; the library 
and the student council or student govern 
ment organization. Chairman: Miss Jessi« 
E. Boyd, Librarian, Fremont High School, 
Oakland, California. 

\N EXCHANGE oF IDEAs For Book WEEK 
Projects and plans presented thru _ briei 
descriptions and photographs in anticipa 
tion of the Book Week of 1933, as well 
as similar material recalling unusual cel 
brations of former Book Weeks The 
value of this timely scrapbook depends 
upon the prompt cooperation of school 
librarians as soon as the theme of the 1033 
Book Week is announced by the National 
Association of Book Publishers. Chai: 
man: Mrs. Claire B. Graham, Librarian 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashyvill 
Tennessee. 

















An American Library in Egypt 


By Cynthia G. Zwemmer * 








=. 
EGYPTIAN GIRLS IN THE LIBRARY 
American Mission College for Girls, Cairo, Egypt 


HE room set aside as the library of 

the American Mission College for 
girls in Cairo is large and cheerful, with 
lighting well arranged for reading. Lack- 
ing sufficient classrooms, the library 
must do service as such part of each 
day, and it is here that the Arabic 
Master meets his advanced classes. 

The Master is a man of much learn- 
ing, very proper and very dignified, with 
students and staff alike. 

One class, with a record for scholar- 
ship above the average and a record for 
mischievousness equally above the aver- 
age, has the following prank recorded 
against it. 

The Master being very near-sighted 
holds his book close to his eyes and one 
day the class, in a fit of unusual daring, 
put pepper in his book. Such an indig- 
nity! and by girls! ! 

The library is open each school day 
from one till two o’clock and that is a 
busy hour. It is the time for looking 
up all manner of references as well as 
for returning and giving out books. The 
librarian is assisted by a scholarship stu- 
dent who helps with English and French 
books and also an alumna in charge of 
the Arabic books. 

Many of our girls read and speak 
French quite as well as, or better than 
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English. We encourage the reading of 
literature in all three languages, the li 
brarian having the cooperation of the 
language teachers in the matter. 

Arabic books are the least interesting 
and we often have difficulty in selecting 
suitable Arabic stories for the younger 
girls. As in all libraries, novels are most 
in demand and often very young girls 
insist on taking “A Romance” quite un- 
suited to their years. We can interest 
girls in more suitable books, however, 
by asking teachers to require reports on 
them. 

Sometimes the librarian is instructed 
thru the office, to give certain girls 
only English books, the request having 
come from the parents. 

Where there are two Egyptian girls 
together there is whispering and where 
there are many, close watchfulness is 
needed to keep the quiet necessary to 
make the library hour a profitable one. 
Police duty is therefore not the least of 
the librarian’s task. 

Our old magazines, educational, scien- 
tific, and popular, are filed as new ones 
appear and these are often referred to. 

Our girls, including the alumnae, are 
léarning more and more to love books 
and to value and use the wealth of stored 
knowledge here at their command. 


Cairo, Egypt. 
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PROBLEM 13 


The game of “Authors” on pages 
36-37 of this issue will serve as Prob- 
lem 13 in our series. We are sure that 
the contest (not to speak of the copies 
of Authors Today and Yesterday offered 
as rewards) will delight our readers, as 
did the similar contests at the time of 
the publication of Living Authors. 


PROBLEM 14 


Write a critical review, not exceed- 
ing 500 words, of the chief contents of 
this issue (September 1933) of the 
WILSON BULLETIN. The review 
may be confined to a discussion of 
three or four articles or features, or 
may range, at the contestant’s pleasure, 
over the whole table of contents. 
Since the awards will not be based on 
the amount of enthusiasm displayed by 
the contestants, but rather on the gen- 
eral intelligence of the essays and their 
degree of helpfulness to the Editor, we 
beg you to speak your mind freely. 


AWARDS: For the best reviews of this 
issue of the WILSON BULLETIN, the 
following prizes will be given: first, $5; 
second, $3. third, $2. 

ADDRESS: The Problems Editor, WIL- 
SON BULLETIN, 960 University Avenue, 
1d York City. Closing date is October 


NOTE 


Suggestions for future “Problems” of 
general interest to librarians will be 
gratefully received. 


RESULTS OF PROBLEM 10 
(ACCURACY TEST): 


The inventor of the test, Bessie 
Graham, author of The Bookman’s 
Manual, kindly consented to act as judge 
of the papers, and sends us the following 
report: 
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Three hundred and nine papers and not one 
perfect ! 

Expressions of pleasure and interest in the 
contest were numerous. Several contestants 
spoke of the beneficial effects of the test and 
said that it had led to the discovery of errors 
in their own card catalogs. 

One of the interesting points brought out 
by the answers is the frequency with which 
authorities are at variance. For instance in 
Question 81 a contestant notes that “Bannister 
has 2 n’s in the U. S. Catalog, 1 in Stevenson’s 
Home Book of Verse, and 1 in DeMille’s 
American Poetry.” Another says that it is 
given with 1 n in all encyclopedias, 1 n on the 
L.C. cards, but with 2 n’s in the public catalog. 
Another living in the South says the family 
recently changed the spelling to 1 n. Our 
authorities for 2 n’s are the title pages of the 
early editions of his poems and the volume 
Father Tabb, His Life and Work by his niece. 
However, The Book of Knowledge gives 
“Banister” and Fred Lewis Pattee is reported 
to give “Banister” in the index and “Bannis- 
ter” in the text! Even the U. S. Catalog loses 
prizes for people by printing “Stern” instead 
of “Sterne” and every error in the Bookman’s 
Manual is useful as material for some In- 
accuracy Test. 

The reference books most frequently con- 
sulted were first the Encyclopedias and after 
them the U.S. Catalog, the A.L.A. Catalog, the 
Bookman’s Manual, and Living Authors. 

In marking the papers Question 91 was 
omitted and not counted (Persecution of Mary 
Stewart) because it was correct as printed. 
In Scribner’s 1932 catalog it is listed as 
“Stuart.” 

As errors in punctuation were not included 
we have not counted the omission of quotation 
marks (2 and 37), hyphens, and diaereses. 

Replies were received from thirty-eight 
states (New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Massachusetts led the list 
in the order named), as well as from the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Canada, Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Time consumed in preparing papers for test: 
45 minutes to 10 hours. 








Inaccuracies most frequently undetected: 
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Maurine Irwin, Ohio Wesleyan University, 


1. “Story” and “Dr.” Delaware, Ohio 


2. Anna Christie (requires quotation Time: 1% hours. 3 errors 
wae HONORABLE MENTION 
11. “Artic” Arnold, Kathleen. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bennett, Dorothy. Los Angeles County Public 


22. “Jean Christoph” (requires hyphen) Library, Pasadena, Cal 
25. “Sacreligious E tad a4 Berning, Dorris M. " University of Detroit 
44. “Kate Douglass Wiggins Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


81. “John Banister Tabb” 
88. Failed to reverse statement. 


Blodget, Mrs. Theodora C. Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coburn, Ruth. National City, Cal. 

Green, Agnes M. Cleveland Public Library, 


FIRST PRIZE Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. Sue R. Kraybill ee ee aa’ State Normal School, 
High School Library, Asbury Park, N.J. Jeffries, Mary. Uniontown, Pa. 
Time: 1% hours. 1 error Kieffer, Elizabeth C. Franklin & Marshall 


College, Lancaster, Pa. 
Kingsland, Grace E. Howe Memorial Library, 


SECOND PRIZE Hanover, N.H. 
Kuder, Ruth K. Boys’ High School, Lancas- 
Elizabeth D. Clark ter, Pa. 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. McManis, Dorothy. Southwestern College, 


Io. 
II. 


13. 
14. 


~ 


16. 
17. 


19. 


Winfield, Kansas. 

Moore, Kathryn. Park Jr. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pierce, Mrs. Catherine J. Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Rich, Pauline H. Eastern Montana Normal 
School, Billings, Montana. 

Van Deusen, Marjorie. Belmont High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

White, Mildred W. Grover Cleveland High 
School, Caldwell, N.J. 

Whyte, Mary Ellen. Wm. R. McKenney Free 
Library, Petersburg, Virginia. 


Time: 5 hours. 2 errors 


High School, 


THIRD PRIZE 


Hilda Bridge 
Hornell High School, Hornell, N.Y. 
Time: 2% hours. 3 errors 


Bessie Eldridge, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Time: 1 hour, 35 minutes. 3 errors 


Accuracy Test—Correct List 


@ WOMWhw 


The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle by Loft- 


20. 


Innocents Abroad by Mark Twain 


ing won the Newbery prize 21. Vachel Lindsay’s poems 
“Anna Christie” by Eugene O’Neill 22. Jean-Christophe by Romain Rolland 
(Name assumed by Anna Christopher- 23. Harold Frederic the novelist 
son) 24. The Star-Spangled Banner by Francis 
Bret Harte wrote The Heathen Chinee Scott Key 
Charlotte Yonge’s Chaplet of Pearls 25. Robert Elsmere by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia was once considered sacrilegious 
Pantomimes (“Plays” redundant) 26. Jessie Willcox Smith did the first poster 
Alfred Austin was one of the poets for Children’s Book Week 
laureate of England 27. Hawthorne wrote The House of the 
He is buried in Westminster Abbey Seven Gables 
(“He” of course does not refer to 28. The Birds’ Christmas Carol by Kate 
Austin) Douglas Wiggin 
Herbert Spencer was a philosopher 29. The Compleat Angler by Izaak Walton 
Sara Teasdale’s poems 30. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 
Gen. Adolphus W. Greely was an arctic 31. George Henry Lewes never married 
explorer , George Eliot 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, has the 32 The Years of the Locust by Seldes is 
< pe odd wig ee he | : about people in straitened circumstances 
segnenson imvente : e. SOCOM Ve 33. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped 
Gouverneur Morris was a statesman +5 ; - 
Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor 34. Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive 
Beatrix Potter wrote Peter Rabbit 35. Eden Phillpotts’s many novels 
Gelett Burgess created the Goops 36. Andersen’s fairy tales A: re 
Carolyn Wells wrote an outline of humor 37. “Quo Vadis” by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
O. Henry’s real name was William 38. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley wrote 
Sydney Porter Frankenstein 
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39. The Book of Revelation is the last in the 
Bible 

40. William the 
prize 

41. The Honorable Peter Stirling by Paul 
Leicester Ford 

42. Evangeline is a tale of the Acadians 

43. Edmund Spenser’s Fairy Queen 

44. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch by 
Alice Hegan Rice 

45. The Awakening of Helena Richie by 
Margaret Deland 

16. Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago 

17. Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice 

48. Master Humphrey’s Clock by Dickens 

10. The Biglow Papers by Lowell 

50. Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford 

51. A Shropshire Lad by A. E. Housman 

Elinor Wylie wrote The Orphan Angel 

The Arabian Nights 

Marjorie Daw by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

Evelyn Innes by George Moore 

Death Comes for the Archbishop by 

Cather 


Butler Yeats won Nobel 


aww vi vi 
Qui Ww bt 


57- Max Beerbohm is called “the incompar- 
able Max” 

58. Laurence Sterne wrote Tristram Shandy 

59. Adonais by Percy Bysshe Shelley 

60. Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna 


61. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

62. Helen Keller’s middle name is Adams 

63. The Egoist by George Meredith 

64. On Liberty by John Stuart Mill 

65. Alan Seeger was killed in the World War 

66. The Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

67. S. Weir Mitchell wrote Hugh Wynne 

68. The Three Musketeers by Alexandre 
Dumas 

69. John Forster’s Life of Dickens 


70. The Pennells wrote the life of James 
McNeill Whistler 

71. Burton Egbert Stevenson’s Home Book 
of Verse 

72. Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 

73. Henrik Ibsen was a Norwegian 

74. Home Sweet Home by Payne 

75. Sapho by Alphonse Daudet 

76. Humphry Clinker by Smollett (1st edition 


1771 has Humphry. Both spellings 
frequent) 

77. Gen. Artemas Ward was in the Continen- 
tal Army 


78. Edgar Allan Poe wrote Tamerlane 

79. Ben Jonson knew Shakespeare 

80. Magdalen College, Oxford 

81. John Bannister Tabb (Life of 
Tabb by his niece—Stratford 
gives Bannister) 

82. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 

83. Franklin K. Mathiews edits The Boy 
Scouts Year Book (Some years have 
Scouts’) 

84. DeQuincey wrote Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater 

5. Charlotte Bronté wrote Villette 

86. Whistler’s Mother was moved from the 
Luxembourg to the Louvre 

87. Charles Kingsley wrote The Water-Babies 

88. Victoria Sackville West is the prototype 
of Orlando by Virginia Woolf 

89. Eben Holden by Irving Bacheller contains 
a portrait of Horace Greeley 

90. Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici 

ot. Scribner advertises The Persecution of 
Mary Stewart by Parry 

92. Apollo by Salomon Reinach is a history 
of art 

93. Toad of Toad Hall is a dramatisation of 
Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in_ the 
Willows 


Father 
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Massachusetts Public Library Conditions in 1932 


HE use of public libraries in Massachusetts 

has grown the past year beyond all 
precedent. Reading rooms have been crowded. 
The number of books borrowed in 1932 ex- 
ceeded 31 million volumes, nearly 8 million 
more than in 1930. 

About one-third of the public libraries in 
the Commonwealth have suffered little or no 
loss in income. These are in the residential 
and rural districts less affected by the depres- 
sion. Of the other two-thirds, those in the 
cities and industrial towns have been hit the 
hardest. Here decreases in appropriation or 
endowment income range from 8 per cent to 
75 per cent. 

The libraries have tried to carry on under 
decreased budgets with the least possible im- 
pairment of service. Hours have been cur- 
tailed, branches closed, postcards substituted 
for letters; printed bulletins, lists and annual 
reports cut out. 


Libraries reporting from 10 per cent to 
40 per cent increase in circulation for 1932 
are in the majority; several report from 60 
per cent to 80 per cent and a few I00 per cent 
and over. In addition, the crowds of unem- 
ployed thronging the reading rooms have 
brought serious problems of maintaining order. 
Yet, in spite of the huge increase of business, 
the number of assistants has not been added 
to, vacancies have been left unfilled, and part- 
time assistants have in many cases been 
dropped. The librarians have met the situa- 
tion courageously, but there have resulted 
longer hours, extra work, and a serious tax- 
ing of physical strength. 

Librarians’ salaries in the best of times are 
not commensurate with those paid in similar 
professions but among a fairly large propor- 
tion of the libraries salary cuts ranging from 
7 per cent to 44 per cent have been put in 
effect—Report of Massachusetts Division of 
Public Libraries. 








Developing an Elementary 


School Library 
By A. T. McCormick * 











THE LIBRARY AT THE END OF THE HALL 
Maplewood School, Connersville, Indiana 


ELIEF in the following statements 
is responsible for the organization of 
our Maplewood Library: 


1. The child who leaves school with a taste 
for wholesome reading permanently estab- 
lished and who is given the opportunity of 
gratifying that taste can hardly fail to make a 
happy useful citizen. 

2. We grow like the things we think about. 

3. The library should be the “heart” of 
the school. 

4. The tendency towards individualization 
of instruction in our teaching procedure makes 
a library a necessity. 

5. Contact with a library enriches a child’s 
life, a fact which should be the aim of an 
elementary school. 

6. The reading habit 
childhood and youth. 

7. A discriminating and intelligent use of 
reading is a prime factor in education. 


is formed during 


8. Cultivation of self-reliance and initiative 
are as important as the accumulation of facts. 
The library fosters such cultivation. 


9. The child must be taught to form good 
habits in reading just as he is taught to form 
good habits in health. 


10. A child is deserving of the best we can 
provide. 


The First Step 


Three years ago we started borrowing 
books from the public library and teach- 
ers issued them from their rooms. Paper 
drives brought money with which we 
purchased other books. This helped foster 
the library idea but was only an incen- 
tive. Children and teachers were appre- 
ciative. I had always believed a library 


* Principal, Maplewood School, Connersville, Indiana. 
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essential and that it should be centralized, 
if at all possible, for the fullest results. 

No room was available so we started 
issuing from the office. Students helped. 
Congestion resulted but interest in- 
creased. We then moved out into the hall 
near the office and used a long table from 





CITIZENS OF A CHANGING WORLD 


Brookhaven (Miss.) High School Library 
Merle Carter, Librarian. 


which books were issued by four student 
librarians. This was just a step better. 
We still could not get the “library atmo- 
sphere” that a centralized library, with 
its facilities, gives. 

Our P.T.A. purchased more books for 
us. The library was overflowing its 
quarters and not a room to use. Some- 
thing had to be done. I found that a 
“library spirit,” aroused, could not easily 
be curtailed. Therefore, last year, I sug- 
gested a plan for centralizing by taking 
a classroom, removing the desks and 
replacing with reading tables. The plan 
was to use a certain library-minded 
teacher as instructor in this room. She 
would use it as her home room for her 
regular students and as a library room 
for the five different fifth and sixth grade 
classes at least three periods per week. 
Bookshelves were to be placed around 
the room and all library work was to be 
centered there. This plan did not mater- 
ialize because of lack of funds and be- 
cause officials did not consider it entirely 
workable. School officials were interest- 
ed but could not see how a centralized 
library could be arranged since we abso- 
lutely had no extra room. Several teach- 
ers had formed book clubs and children 
were making book posters. 


The Library Finds Space 


Finally it dawned upon me that we had 
the end of a hall, well lighted, that could 
be visioned as a library. This space was 
being used for map cases and flower 
shelves. Our problem was solved if we 
could persuade school officials to pay for 
equipment. Plans were drawn for 
shelves, magazine racks, bulletin boards, 
issuing desk, and reading tables. After 
taking them to the lumber yard for cost 
statements of materials they were pre- 
sented to the Superintendent for ap- 
proval. I agreed to do the building with 
the janitor’s help if they would pay 
material cost. They agreed willingly. 
Work started at once and within two 
weeks time our library home was an 
actuality, not a dream. 


Details of Construction and Service 


We built open type shelves along the 
end of the hall. Sixteen four foot sec- 
tions of adjustable shelves capable of 
holding, by using the mantle top, approxi- 
mately 900 books, thus giving us growing 
space. Twenty feet of magazine racks 
were built under twenty feet of new bul- 
letin boards along the sidewall. The 
issuing desk with a front of ten feet and 
an end of four feet encloses a book case 
of the closed type, furnished by the 
school board, which is used for store 
supplies and indigent books. The sixth 
grade boys in their manual training class- 
es made book ends and low stools for 
use at the book shelves. At the present 
one of the classes is remaking an old 
victrola case into a filing cabinet for the 
library. This cabinet will hold a general 
information file and picture files of birds 
and animals. At the issuing desk there 
are four separate card files, thus breaking 
the alphabet into four sections to lessen 
the congestion at the morning, noon, and 
after school periods. Four librarians are 
on duty at those periods. Thruout the 
day one student librarian is on duty. We 
make our own library cards on our Roto 
Speed machine. Twelve fifth and sixth 
grade students participate in the library 
work. We have regular meetings of the 
student librarians in which we discuss 
library procedure, accuracy and orderli- 
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ness, types of books available for differ- 
ent aged children, use of reference ma- 
terial, and book repair. These children 
have proved efficient and reliable. 

Our magazine rack is well supplied 
with material by our P.T.A. Our library 
service also provides for a slide machine 
with weekly slides from Indiana Univer- 
sity and a slide making set. We have 
Keystone’s set of 800 stereographs for 
use by children and teachers. We are 
planning for next year a Maplewood 
Travel Bureau. The idea is to select 
teachers and qualified students who have 
visited interesting places or have special 
reports and list their names and subjects 
in the library for any room’s use thruout 
the year. 

The closed book case behind the issu- 
ing desk is used for store supplies and 
the “indigent library.” This extra libra- 
ry service facilitates wonderfully the 
handling of the problem of children who 
are too poor to buy their text books. We 
have gradually built this division of our 
library, consisting only of regular text 
books, up to a total of 350 books. The 
librarian has charge of loaning these 
books to children who present the proper 
credentials from their teachers. The 
profit from the teacher and pupil supplies 
sold at the desk pays for repair supplies 
and small equipment. 

Our library cards are 6x9 folded 
double. This gives space for the record- 
ing of 20 book issues per child on the 
same card. The purpose of this is to 
make available to the class room teacher 
a record of the kind of books her children 
are reading and also a checkup on the 
number read. All the teacher needs to 
do is to go to the library and ask for a 
certain pupil’s card and on it she will 
find his reading record to date. This 
service has proved of great value in many 
specific instances. When the librarians 
tabulated their records for the first sem- 
ester of this year they found that 289 
pupils out of 525 had taken out cards 
and that there had been 1834 issues of 
books. This made an average of six 
issues per child. A study of these cards 
will be of help to us in selecting next 
year’s quota of books. We have.a bud- 
get of $50 a year from our P.T.A. for 
books besides the magazine subscriptions. 


St. Clair McKelway Junior High School 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Miss Cc. 


Zettler, Librarian. 


Library, H. 


The Day Reading Book 


Since we do not have enough space for 
sufficient reading tables each class room 
is equipped with one. Day reading at 
the tables in the library is recorded by 
the student librarian. Every child that 
uses the reading tables files a slip of 
paper with the librarian on which he 
writes his name, room number, material 
used, date and time spent. The librarian 
records this information in a book that 
we call the Day Reading Book. A glance 
at that book, which is ruled off in forms, 
shows us the nature of the day’s reading, 
the number using the tables, and the time 
spent there. We feel that we have a 
definite check on what is going on even 
if we do not have a full time teacher- 
librarian. Our selection of books has 
been based upon the advice of our com- 
petent city librarian, standard lists of 
books, and the teachers’ experience with 
growing children. 

Results have been very gratifying. 
Teachers report discipline problem re- 
lieved, more variety in stories written 
and oral, wider knowledge of countries, 
dress, houses and food, vocabularies in- 
creased, in fact it has become the “heart”’ 
of the school. To realize what the libra- 
ry really means to us you would have to 
see it in use. It vitalizes the school. 
Eager faces are there at every opportun- 
ity. Books going out, books coming in, 
and comments overheard that prove that 
ideas have registered between the going 
and the coming. We know our library 
is real, alive, and producing results favor- 
able for child growth. “We grow like 
the things we think about.” 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Trustees to Have Full Program 


LANS being made for trustees and gov- 

ernor’s delegates who will attend the 
Fifty-fifth annual conference of the American 
Library Association, to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, October 16 to 21, indicate 
that rarely, if ever, has there been so much 
of interest especially arranged for them. 

Arriving delegates will be directed to a 
registration booth where trustees’ programs 
will be available and where registration rec- 
ords will enable board members to locate other 
trustees without difficulty. 

Thru this same center, trustees with special 
problems about which they would like to con- 
sult other trustees or librarians will be direc- 
ted if possible to those familiar with such 
problems. 

A “Trustees’ Hour” will be held each after- 
noon except the free afternoon (Thursday) 
and Saturday, at which trustees of the Chi- 
cago area hope to meet out-of-town visitors. 

“Library Policies of Tomorrow” will be the 
subject of the A.L.A. Trustees Section meet- 
ing to be held Friday evening, October 20. 
A panel discussion has been arranged by 
Michael F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Trustees Section, with Harold F. Brigham, 
librarian of the Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, as leader. Mr. Gallagher, a 
librarian of a city library, a state library 
representative, and an adult education worker 
will be other members of the panel. Before 
the meeting, a dinner (at which there will be 
no speeches) will enable those present to meet 
one another informally. 

Beginning with the Publicity Institute, Sat- 
urday, October 14 (see the following note), 
many features of the general program will be 
of interest to trustees as well as librarians. 

The relation of libraries to the National 
Recovery Act and a possible library code will 
undoubtedly be the subject of much informal 
discussion and possibly of formal action, and 
trustee participation in such discussions and 
action will be welcome. 

“Rural and State-wide Adult Education,” 
international library matters, and the problems 
caused by increased library use and decreased 
appropriations will be among other subjects 
before the conference in which trustees will be 
interested. 
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At the Citizens’ Luncheon described below. 
special tables will be reserved for both trustees 
and governor's delegates. 

Any trustee wishing to secure a more com- 
plete advance program may do so by writing 
to the Publicity Department, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


Publicity Institute to be Held 


“Is Adequate Financial Support for Li- 
braries Possible?” will be the subject of a 
panel discussion to be held Saturday morn- 
ing, October 14, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
as part of a one-day Publicity Institute being 
conducted by the A. L. A. Publicity Commit- 
tee in connection with the forthcoming con- 
ference. 

Milton J. Ferguson of Brooklyn will act as 
chairman of the panel and will be assisted by 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Mary U. Rothrock, 
Margery Quigley, Charles H. Compton, and 
Michael F. Gallagher, chairman, A. L. A. 
Trustees Section. A representative of the 
International City Managers’ Association and 
Mr. Leland have also been invited to parti- 
cipate. 

Questions to be raised in the discussion in- 
clude: 

Is the library an essential department of 
local government? 

Is the library socially useful and can the 
librarian prove it? 

Is the library economically administered and 
can the fact be demonstrated? 


Is or is not the library up to standard? 


Are larger units of service or coordinated 
services needed for the sake of economy? 


In the afternoon Louis Brownlow, director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
will discuss relations with citizens’ organiza- 
tions and government officials, and Theodore 
Tefft Weldon, Chicago expert on graphs, will 
demonstrate the making of simple and effec- 
tive library graphs. A summary of methods 
used in measuring results and informing the 
community will be given by the chairman of 
the Publicity Committee. 


Trustees as well as librarians are invited by 
the Publicity Committee to attend either or 
both of the meetings announced. 
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Registrations for the Institute should be sent 
to Elizabeth M. Smith, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. The fee of two dol- 
lars charged to cover expenses may be paid at 
the meeting. While the institute is open to 
anyone interested, the number attending will 
be restricted to a small group to permit free 
discussion. 


School Libraries Issue of Leads 


“The Significance of the School Library” 
is the title of Leads no. 10, an issue of the 
publicity bulletin compiled by the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee, which will be distributed 
in connection with the October conference. 

Mildred Batchelder, librarian of the Haven 
Intermediate School, Evanston, Illinois, has 
been appointed by Lois Shortess, chairman of 
the A. L. A. School Libraries Committee, to 
assist the Publicity Committee in compiling 
this number and many educators, school li- 
brarians and school library supervisors have 
supplied material for it. 

Values of the school library will be dem- 
onstrated by citing actual instances of service 
to boys and girls, teachers and parents. Head- 
ings of the various sections are: “Heart of 
the School,” showing the library’s use in con- 
nection with the curriculum; “Gateways to 
New Worlds,” suggesting its possibilities in 
developing a love of good books; “Its Value 
to Teachers’; “Its Value to Parents”; 
“Adolescent Reading in Relation to Crime”; 
“The Importance of a Trained Librarian”; 
“Standards”; “As Educators See It.” 

Dr. George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has promised a state- 
ment for inclusion in the issue. 


With an Eye to the Future 


Even in these times people die and property 
changes hands. Lists of beneficiaries under 
wills published in daily papers indicate only 
occasionally a library or library project. Ob- 
viously people will not make bequests in favor 
of library work if they are uninformed of its 
value and scope. 

“Where There’s A Will” is to be the 
theme of a luncheon meeting on Tuesday, 
October 17, in Chicago attended by members 
of the Special Membership Committee, trustees 
and librarians interested in promoting gifts 
for endowment. A prominent lawyer or trust 
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FLOWER CONSERVATION EXHIBIT 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


officer will discuss ways and means of secur- 
ing trust company and lawyer cooperation in 
promoting a better understanding of library 
needs on the part of persons making wills. 


Citizens’ Luncheon Planned 


Representative Chicago citizens will join 
with librarians in paying tribute to those who 
have given to Chicago some of the finest li- 
braries in the country at a luncheon meeting 
on Thursday, October 19, during the A.L.A. 
Conference. Donors of libraries to their home 
towns, to colleges or universities, donors to 
the A. L. A. and families for whom libraries 
have been named will also be honored. 

The meeting is planned and sponsored by the 
A. L. A. Special Membership Committee, of 
which George B. Utley is chairman, and a 
Chicago citizens’ committee on arrangements 
headed by James Weber Linn, author and pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Among the notable contributions to Chi- 
cago’s library resources made thru gifts from 
its citizens are the John Crerar Library, New- 
berry Library, the Deering Library, the Orr- 
ington Lunt Library and the Archibald Church 
Medical Library at Northwestern University; 
the Gregory Library at Western Theological 
Seminary; the Burnham and Ryerson Libra- 
ries at the Art Institute; and the Elizabeth 
M. Cudahy Memorial Library at Loyola Uni- 
versity. 

Invited to the luncheon will be library and 
university trustees; A. L. A. supporting mem- 
bers; governor’s delegates, Chicago citizens 
interested in libraries or education and all li- 
brarians who wish to attend. Speakers will 
be announced later. 








DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 








The Gloomy Dean 


1‘ his biography of Bernard Shaw, 
Archibald Henderson tells of writing 
to Shaw for the correct pronunciation of 
Dean Inge’s name. Shaw’s emphatic 
answer came in verse: 

If you his temper would unhinge 

And his most sacred rights infringe, 

Or, excommunicated, singe 

Where fiends forever writhe and cringe 

Imploring that a drop of ginge 

R ale may on their tongues impinge 

Address him then as Doctor Inge. 


But if you prize the proper thing 
Be sure you call him Doctor Ing 
(Unless, your ignorance to screen, 
You temporize with Mister Dean.) 
But be advised by me, and cling 
To the example of the King 

And fearlessly pronounce him Ing. 


Then rush to hear him have his fling 
In Pauls, and places where they sing 


Incidentally, I have not yet recovered 
from my amazement at Shaw’s remark- 
able display of vitality in his New York 
address last year. It is quite incredible 
that a man in his seventy-sixth year, 
engaged in a strenuous trip round the 
world, should have stepped off his boat 
and delivered a two-hour speech in a 
crowded auditorium with unfaltering 
voice and spirit. The speech itself, on 
the other hand, did not impress me. It 
was shallow, pretentious, formless, tho 
patently sincere. In discussing America, 
Shaw, like so many Europeans, was as 
cock-sure as he was ignorant. 


The Poet's Voice 


One author whom I have enjoyed 
hearing on the radio is Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Her voice has a rich, vibrant 
quality, deeply emotional, almost pain- 
fully convincing (except, I should say, 
for her reading of Renascence, a poem 
that must long ago have died from her). 
Hex readings last winter . . . coming to 


me in the cold and starry stillness of the 
country, where the ear is tuned exactly. . . 
encouraged me to feel that there is hope, 
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still, for poetry as a popular art. Will 
the radio public never tire of the stale 
gags of Mike-and-Ike comedians, the 
endless repetitions of popular songs? I 
think it will. It will not be ready for 
poetry, however, until it is taught that 
the use of the imagination is a legitimate 
exercise. That is a problem for our 
educators, who have inveighed so 
harshly against “lying” and romantic 
“day-dreaming” that they have seriously 
impaired the highest faculty of the race. 
Edna Millay told of the school-child who 
was baffled by The Harp-W eaver because 
she couldn’t understand, and her teacher 
was unable to inform her, where all the 
thread for the night’s weaving came 
from! What horrible realism! “Let 
them read more fairy tales,” said Miss 
Millay. Yes, and teach them too that the 
division between history and legend is, 
like the equator, an imaginary line; that 
poetry is not an outrageous and wilful 
manipulation of words for the sake of 
rhyme, but a form of thought, a way of 
life, a New-found-land where each of 
us, if we but look, can find our own 
footprints plain on the eternal sands. 


“Poetry” Continues 


Speaking of poetry, I was pleased to 
hear from Harriet Monroe, editor of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, that the 
chief organ of poetry in the English 
language will be enabled to continue pub- 
lication for at least another year with the 
help of an emergency grant of $5000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. It is 
shameful that Poetry should require aid, 
but I commend the wisdom of the 
Carnegie Corporation in thus officially 
recognizing the unique position of this 
“little magazine” in American literary 
history. There is no better investment 
for your library than a three-dollar sub- 
scription to Poetry. Now that it is 
assured of publication for the coming 
year, I hope that a good many of you 
will subscribe to it and help make it self- 
supporting. The address is 232 East 
Erie St., Chicago. 
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The Decay of Proofreading 


“Cold, frozen Chicago. We have about four 
or five hours to wait. You have a letter of 
introduction to Mrs. Harriet-Munroe of the 
Poetry Shop. We go, and find a little dusty 
shop with a little woman in black in it. She 
also is very kind.” page 40, Lawrence and 
Brett, by Dorothy Brett. 

There is some excuse for the confusion 
of the Honorable Dorothy Brett, since 
her hearing is defective. (Tho deafness 
hardly explains the mistaking of Miss 
Harriet Monroe’s editorial office for a 
bookshop.) What I marvel at is that of 
all those who read the book in manu- 
script and proof, not one knew enough 
about contemporary letters to detect the 
error. 


The Goose Hangs High 


I have had a number of letters in 
answer to the query in June about the 
origin of the phrase “the goose hangs 
high.” Most of my correspondents quote 
from Farmer and Henley, Dictionary of 
Slang and Colloquial English, page 151: 


Everything is lovely and the goose hangs 
high. Everthing is going swimmingly. (An 
allusion to the sport of gander pulling. A 
gander was plucked, thoroly greased, especially 
about the head and neck, and tied tight by the 
feet to the branch of a tree. The game was 
then to ride furiously at the mark, catch it by 
the head or neck, and attempt to bear it away. 
With every failure the fun would get more 
uproarious. ) 


The same explanation, slightly ex- 
panded, appears on page 360 of Farmer 
and Henley’s seven-volume work, where 
the phrase is described as an American- 
ism. 


Both the etymological and the sporting 
explanations of origin are mentioned on 
page 113 of Nuggets of Knowledge, by 
George W. Stimpson: 


How did the goose hangs high originate? 

The origin of this common expression is 
obscure. It means the prospects are good. 
Most etymologists are inclined to regard it as 
a corruption of the goose honks high, refer- 
ing to the noise made by wild geese in flight, 
especially in fine weather. It may, however, 
have originated in connection with the tourna- 
ments formerly held in many parts of the 
South. In these tournaments rings were sus- 
pended some distance apart and gallant knights 
armed with long lances and mounted on gaily 


caparisoned horses were rivals in trying to 
center the largest number of rings while riding 
at full speed. The knight who caught the 
largest number usually received a prize and 
was permitted to choose the prettiest girl for 
the dance which followed. In some sections 
such tournaments ended with gander pulling, 
in which a tough old gander whose neck had 
been picked clean of feathers and greased was 
suspended at a considerable height. Each 
knight would attempt to pull the gander down 
while riding at full speed. Frequently the 
knight was pulled from his horse. The signal 
for the knight to start was “the goose hangs 
high.” 


Other references: 
Everyday 
Lurie, p, 162 

Library Journal Vol. 55 April 1, 1930, 
p. 324 


Despite the weight of authority for the 
gander-pulling derivation, I am not con- 
vinced. If the phrase is an Americanism, 
as most of the source-books agree, it is 
certainly anachronistic to look for its 
origin in a medieval tournament sport. 
A homelier derivation is probably not far 
to seek. John Norton, librarian of the 
Schauffler Memorial Library, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., offers one possibility : 


As a New Englander, I think I might be 
allowed to hazard a guess to the question 
which you raise in connection with the origin 
of the expression, “The goose hangs high.” 
Might it not conceivably hark back to the 
good old days when our ancestors in this 
newly settled region found it necessary to 
hang their kill of venison, wild turkey, or 
other game, from the limb of a tree, in order 
to prevent its being devoured by other wild 
animals during the night? This is but a guess 
on my part, but I think it fully as plausible an 
explanation as is given in the New Standard 
Dictionary. Appeal to my mother’s memory 
of the quotation revealed her version of the 
line to run like this: 


Sayings, by Charles N. 


Everything is lovely, and the goose hangs 
high. 


Martha H. Hemenway, librarian at 
Lansing, Iowa, writes that “the goose 
hangs high” was literally a sign of pros- 
perity at one time: “In the days of the 
pioneers it was a wild goose hung up 
7 to be roasted on a spit before the 

re.” 


Miss Houston, Librarian at the Mexico 
(Missouri) Public Library, reports that 
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when her father was in college back in 
the 1850’s, a popular college song ran: 
Our school is out, 
Our books laid by, 
All is lovely 
And the goose hangs high. 


Miss Houston also mentions a Latin 
version, which she neglected to enclose. 
I should like to see it. 

Walter R. Spofford, librarian of the 
University Club of Chicago, offers a 
rationalization of the “honk” derivation : 

It- is known that geese fly high in clear 
weather and low in cloudy, and that they honk 
as they fly; ergo, when they honk high the 
weather is fine. Of course the human tendency 
to pervert things would account for the “hang” 
instead of “honk” and the restriction of the 
entomological-meteorological symbol to an 
occasional wedding instead of the everyday 
affairs of life! 


Mr. Spofford adds that my occasional 


use of the word “damn” assures him that 
he addresses me correctly as “dear sir.” 


But damme, Mr. Spofford, I put no 
faith in the thesis you espouse: it’s too 
logical to be credible. 

Other correspondence on this subject 
came from Barbara Blatt, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Julia E. Bailey, Galesburg, 
Illinois; Rosa M. Gibbons, Malden, 
Massachusetts; Ora Frances King, East 
Orange, New Jersey; F. B. Bigelow, 
New York Society Library; Mrs. Eula 
C. Froman, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the many readers who have so 
kindly written to me about Authors 
Today and Yesterday. I have read all 
these communications with care, have 
profited by their suggestions, and wish it 
were possible to acknowledge each letter 
individually. To Ruth C. Coombs of 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Anne 
FitzGerald of Jamaica Plains, Massachu 
setts, I mustn’t fail, however, to express 
my special thanks for their very helpful 
remarks. 


Children’s Reading in England 


A comprehensive investigation into the 
question of children’s reading in Eng- 
land has recently been made by the East 
Ham Central Junior Library, reports The 
Publishers’ Circular. Every boy and girl 
attending the library was asked to say 
(1) what book he or she enjoyed most, 
and (2) what sort of stories he or she 
liked best. About 1800 boys and girls, 
with an average age of eleven years, 
filled out the forms. 

Miss G. V. Mills, the Children’s Li- 
brarian, has made the following comment 
on the replies received about “the kind 
of books I like.” 


Mainly speaking, the girls like only two 
kinds of books—up to the age of ten and a 
half, fairy stories, and after that, right up 
to school-leaving age, school stories—over 600 
of the 900 papers filled in fall into these two 
groups. This is disappointing; it means that 
well over 50 per cent of our thirteen and 
fourteen year olds still prefer school stories. 


Next in popularity with girls comes adven 
ture and then Girl Guide stories. 

The boy is the much more interested and 
interesting reader. His interests are much 
more varied, and he generally knows when he 
comes to the library what he wants. 

Adventure stories naturally come first with 
nearly 200 votes, ranging from eight to fifteen 
years; school life comes second with 142 votes, 
mainly twelve to fourteen years. Distressingly 
high, war takes third place with 134 votes, 
and I feel certain that if these youngsters 
were questioned 90 per cent would mean 
stories of the European War—earlier wars 
they class as history. These war-loving readers 
are fairly equally divided both with regard 
to age as well as school. After this the inter- 
ests are widely divided—sea and ships 81 
votes, history 66 votes, animal stories 44 votes, 
cowboys and Indians 43 votes, travel 38 votes, 
books about machinery 30 votes, scouting 28 
votes, air stories 24 votes, and fairy stories 
which were so high with the girls, only 23 
votes. Boys do not like fairy stories as such 
after they leave the Infants’ Department. 





Who’s Dead Around Here? 


By John Carr Duff * 


ERE is a school library. You will 
know whether it is representative. It 
is a large room (not large enough, may- 
be, but larger than a classroom). It is 
provided with the usual appurtenances: 
books, files, tables, chairs, shelves, charg- 
ing desk, and so on. There are pictures 
on the wall, curtains at the windows, and 
curios and specimens of odd kinds on the 
shelves here and there. Altogether, it is 
an inviting room. But a pall hangs over 
it. When boys and girls come in they 
pull long faces, they tip-toe about, and 
whatever whispering they indulge in is 
in violation of well-understood taboos. 
Well, what of it? If the library is to 
be used for serious purposes by people 
who come here, can they work in a bed- 
lam? Words are abstractions. Getting 
meaning from the printed page requires 
abstract thinking. It can be done best in 
quiet. Noises, especially talking, are dis- 
tracting. There must be silence here. 


Must There Be Silence? 


But must there be? We have usually 
assumed that there must be, for it is an 
established library tradition. It is pos- 
sible that silence is required for other 
reasons than because readers require 
silence. 

It is possible that the silence tradition 
has grown out of our sentimental attitude 
toward books. Here are the masterpiec- 
es of literature. Here is the embalmed 
life’s-blood of the greatest authors. Stand 
in awe before them. You are in a sacred 
and a solemn place when you are in this 
library. You must learn to deport your- 
self accordingly. If you are wanting in 
your observance of the proper attitudes, 
you may not come in here. Speak softly, 
or not at all. Tread lightly, or not at all. 
You are on holy ground. 

If this has, unconsciously, been part of 
our reason for the silence tradition, then 
we need to take thot. However desirable 
it is to have proper reverence for the 
finer things—art, music, literature—this 


attitude of reverence ought to grow out 
of the genuine feeling of the individual. 
If it is imposed from without, it means 
nothing. There are a great many people, 
young and old, to whom a book is a book 
—a bound volume of printed pages. 
There is something to be said for this 
matter-of-fact attitude, for there are 
some people who are overcome by their 
sentimental attitude toward books and 
never dare to get intimate with them. 

Whatever the value of a sentimental 
attachment for books, or for certain 
books, it is true, nevertheless, that the 
school library scares away a good many 
potential customers by maintaining a sol- 
emn atmosphere. It is the conventional 
hushed atmosphere of a chapel, or a mau- 
soleum, or a sick-room. It is uninviting 
to most boys and girls, unwholesome, 
suggestive of unpleasant things. It works 
against the attractions that the library 
offers so generously, the pictures on the 
wall, the fireplace, if there is a fireplace, 
and the curtains which are, or ought to 
be, at the windows. 

The practical solution to this matter 
surely has been worked out. It may be 
in having a reading room adjoining the 
library, a room where there must be per- 
fect quiet. It may be in having some 
silent periods in the library and some 
noisy ones; that is, comparatively noisy. 
Certainly there must be some occasions 
offered when boys and girls will be al- 
lowed to bubble over with their pleasure 
in this new discovery—picture, map, 
poem, graph, what not? They must be 
allowed to confer, to trade, to organize, 
to dispute, to gabble. They cannot be 
gagged and tethered all the time if they 
are to find joy in using the facilities the 
library offers. 

So when you do your house-cleaning, 
look around and see if there is anybody 
buried in your library. If there is not, 
perhaps you ought to get rid of whatever 
funereal restrictions you can see fit to 
repeal. 


* Instructor, New York University, School of Education. 








Will the approach of the debate 

season a survey of the field of 
“reference helps” brings to our minds 
the tools provided to make the material 
for these students more accessible. As 
the number of school and college debates 
increases there is greater need for “refer- 
ence helps” in preparing these debates. 
This material points the way of the inex- 
perienced debater in the preparation of 
his debate and the collection of his mate- 
rial. Without the aid of this material the 
preparation of a bibliography would take 
immeasurably more time, and in the end 
be far less comprehensive than is possi- 
ble with this reference material. Not 
only the debate student but the high 
school and college student in the public 
speaking department welcomes these 
books as greatest assistance in preparing 
a speech to be given in the classroom. 
The material for both sides of the ques- 
tion, from which he can prepare a well 
rounded speech, is readily accessible. 
Then, too, the time of the reference libra- 
rian is often saved, for frequently the 
general reader finds adequate material 
on his subject between the covers of one 
book, compiled by one who is peculiarly 
fitted to collect only the most valuable 
material. 

Handbook Series 

The earliest effective step toward the 
making of such a “reference help” was 
in 1907 when the first number of the 
Debaters’ Handbook Series was pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company. 
This was compiled to provide the Minne- 
sota High School Debate League with 
material for their annual debate. The 
subject used by the League that year was 
“The enlargement of the United States 
Navy” and the series was then known as 
the Debaters Handbook Series. 

In 1914 the first number of the Hand- 
book Series, with which we are familiar 
today, was compiled for the debate stu- 
dent. Soon after this the Debaters’ 
Handbook Series was incorporated in 
this new series and the earlier publica- 


* Catalog Division, Library of Congress. 
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Debate Material 
By Evangeline Thurber * 






tion was discontinued. At the present 
time, each volume of the Handbook 
Series contains a well selected bibliog- 
raphy, which is a valuable aid to the 
student in his search for material to be 
found in other sources, nearly always 
briefs for the negative and affirmative 
sides of the question, and reprints of 
articles which are selected to show the 
development of both sides of the case. 

The general reader, as well as the 
debater, can find material here which 
would require hours to look up thru 
many other sources. With the assistance 
of the carefully compiled bibliography 
the more serious student is directed to a 
wide range of material for additional 
information. 


University Debaters’ Annual 


In 1915 the publication of a new series, 
known as the University Debaters’ An- 
nual, was begun and since that time a 
new annual has been issued each year. 
Each volume contains eight or nine inter- 
collegiate debates, each on a different 
subject, with comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies and briefs. In most cases steno- 
graphic reports of the speeches have been 
obtained so debaters are able to criticize 
their speeches and compare their work 
with that of others. For the beginner 
these debates act as a guide in the prepa- 
ration of his brief and line of attack; 
the seasoned debater finds them helpful 
in comparing his arguments and defense 
with others who have studied the same 
question. 

The debates included in these Annuals 
are debates which accurately represent 
the debating activities in colleges and 
universities during the past year and they 
reflect the modern trend in debating as 
we find it in this country at the present 
time. The subjects chosen are represen- 
tative of subjects selected by debaters and 
will prove of interest for some time to 
come, providing helpful material for 
future debaters. 
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Reference Shelf 


In the fall of 1922 volume one number 
one of the Reference Shelf appeared. 
During the first year eleven numbers 
were published, each in paper-back form ; 
since that time each number is published 
as a well bound book. At least ten sepa- 
rate numbers of the Reference Shelf are 
compiled each two years, the ten or more 
numbers making the volume. Each num- 
ber is devoted to a single subject and in 
order that the material might be ready 
when there are the greatest number of 
calls for debate material in the libraries 
these numbers appear at irregular inter- 
vals, with greatest frequency during the 
debate season. 

Each number of the Reference Shelf 
deals with a timely subject, an introduc- 
tion, covering the entire history of the 
question, accompanied by a brief, a bib- 
liography and reprints of articles from 
other sources. The bibliographies in this 
series, as in the other debate series men- 
tioned, consist of a well selected list of 
the best available and readily accessible 
books, periodicals, pamphlets and docu- 
ments of recent years. Each number 
furnishes the debater and general reader 
with a well balanced study of the argu- 
ments for or against each of the public 
questions represented. 


Debaters’ Manual 


The first edition of the Debaters’ 
Manual, by Edith M. Phelps, was pub- 
lished in 1915. During the time the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series was published 
this was a part of that series, later it 
became a part of the new Handbook 
Series. The Manual has gone thru its 
sixth edition and is an invaluable aid to 
the debate society or beginner in debate 
work. 

The book has been compiled with the 
beginner definitely in mind and presents 
the theory of debate and how to go about 
the preparation of work in that field. 


The preparation of the debate has been 
studied from the selection of the question 
thru the analysis, preparation of the 
brief, construction of arguments and 
practical suggestions for the delivery of 
the speech. 


The organization and management of 
the debating society has not been 
neglected and suggestions for its organ- 
ization and management are given. A 
brief set of governing rules is con- 
sidered and the judging of a debate has 
been studied. References for additional 
material on the subject are given thru a 
well selected list, and a subject index on 
questions of the day is included for those 
seeking topics for debate. 


Other Sources 


In addition to the debate material sug- 
gested here the student can often find, 
thru other sources, bibliographies pre- 
pared on his subject. The Library of 
Congress is often of helpful assistance 
thru its publication of bibliographies on 
special subjects. The card catalog in the 
libraries divulges books and pamphlets 
which every serious minded debater will 
want to read. For magazine articles, and 
every student of debate wants the most 
recent material he can find on his sub- 
ject, he should consult the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and the 
International Index ,to Periodicals. If 
the question is on an educational subject 
the Education Index should be consulted 
in addition to the sources mentioned 
above. The Industrial Arts Index 
furnishes magazine references on sub- 
jects of an industrial nature and the 
Agricultural Index on the present popu- 
lar farm problems and tariff questions. 
In addition to these indexes there are 
many miscellaneous sources such as en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, year books, and 
statistical almanacs which bring to the 
debater much valuable information. 
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HE Witson BULLETIN marks the 

beginning of a new volume by in- 
stituting two new features, which we 
believe our readers will welcome. One 
is the section of announcements, “The 
Book Preview,” a classified feature de- 
signed to provide all librarians, 1 
advance of publication, with the requisite 
information about books suitable for li- 
brary purchase. We hope, with the 
cooperation and support of publishers, to 
make this a selectively complete and ade- 
quate service of pre-publication infor- 
mation. Do you like the idea? Will it 
prove more valuable to you than the 
“Standard Catalog Monthly,” which it is 
planned to supplant? Please let us 
know. 

Our second innovation is “The Young 
Librarian,” an open forum for the free 
exchange of ideas among the younger 
element of the profession. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for “the younger 
set,” brimming with ideas, energy, pro- 
tests, ambitions, rebellions, to assert itself 
and set its projects in motion. Com- 
munications for “The Young Librarian” 
should be addressed to Arthur Berthold, 
the editor of the department, in care of 
this magazine. 


se st wt 


“Growing Up With Books” is to be 
the theme of Book Week, November 
12 to 18. The Book Week head- 
quarters in New York, in announcing 
the theme, points out that the children of 
today are growing up into a new world 
where they will have more leisure than 
any previous generations of Americans 
have known, leisure which can be 
immeasurably enriched by the reading 
habit. Wide and easy access to books 
for all children is to be emphasized in 
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at Random 


Book Week propaganda this year. This 
means adequate appropriations for library 
service, and librarians will want to take 
advantage of the national publicity given 
the Week, and arrange effective local 
publicity in November for the services 
and financial needs of school. and public 
libraries. 

In exhibits planned for the Week, the 
fun of reading is to be stressed, the in- 
finite variety of books linked with every 
hobby and vital interest which children 
have. A new leaflet suggesting ways to 
use the Book Week theme in library 
projects will be available from the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. A strik- 
ing new photographic poster will also be 
forwarded on request. Schools are asked 
to send twenty cents to cover mailing and 
shipping costs. 

The October number of the WILson 
BULLETIN will contain many helpful 
suggestions for Book Week, and many 
photographs of displays. 
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We are happy to print the following 
despatch from Henry A. Sharp, Libra- 
rian of the Croydon Central Library, and 
congratulate our British colleagues on 
the opening of their beautiful new head- 
quarters: 

A new page in British library history was 
begun on May 25, when Lord Irwin, Minister 
of Education, opened the new headquarters of 
the Library Association, aptly named Chaucer 
House, in Malet Place, the very heart of 
Bloomsbury. For the first time, the Associa- 
tion has a permanent home worthy of the 
profession it represents, and a fitting rendez- 
vous for librarians, not only of Great Britain, 
but for the many who visit us from all parts 
of the world, and especially from the United 
States. 

This accomplishment has been made possible 
mainly thru the great generosity of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and in no 
small me&sure as a result of the fusion of 
associations of library workers in all parts of 
the country, particularly of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians, so that like your- 
selves, we can now boast of one great Associa- 
tion. 
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Not only do the new headquarters find 
themselves in the very hub of culture and 
learning, being as they are within sight of the 
British Museum and of University College, in 
which is the University School of Librarian- 
ship, but actually forming part of the same 
block of buildings which is to house the great 
National Central Library, shortly to be opened, 
and which is destined to play the leading part 
in unifying the whole of the library systems 
of Great Britain, to the extent that it will be 
possible for any library affiliated to it to 
obtain, for a reader, practically any book that 
may be called for. 

It is not possible in so small a space as you 
will be able to allocate to this note, to describe 
the delightful features of Chaucer House. It 
must suffice for me to say that every American 
librarian visiting our shores in future, will 
receive a cordial welcome from the Associa- 
tion’s indefatigable secretary, Mr. P. S. J. 
Welsford, and as it hoped that Chaucer House 
will also constitute a much needed British 
librarians’ club, there will no doubt be a 
likelihood of meeting for social intercourse 
some of our own librarians, a thing that has 
not been. possible hitherto, and which cannot 
but be to our mutual advantage. 

Henry A. SHARP 
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In Los Angeles a junior high school 
boy submitted the following library re- 
port on “My Reasons for Not Reading a 
Library Book”: 


I don’t want to take a library book to read 
because : 

1. I haven’t got very much time to spend 
on reading it. 

2. I am not interested in any book there is 
of any kind. 

3. I don’t understand what it is about very 
good. 

4. And the main thing is that I am not 
interested in reading anything of any kind. I 
think there is not any use of getting a book 
I am not going to read about. I just read one 
or two or three pages and I get tired of read- 
ing. That is the way it is when you don’t 
like to read and read even if you don’t like, 
you don’t get anything out of it. What I like 
to read is History books, Science books and 
books that tell something in a few pages but 
not library books which you have too, read 
them all thru in order to get something out 
of it that makes you interested. I can never 
be thru with a book when I don’t like to read 
and if I just read five or seven pages in all 
the seven days I surely can’t answer whatever 
you ask me about my book. 

We have never read a more persuasive 
argument. That boy’s a genius. 
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From a drawing by Colin Statham 


CHAUCER HOUSE 
The New Home’ of the British Library 
Association 


DIRGE 


Once the WiLson BULLETIN 
Had the PERFECT COVER; 
Who that ever saw it 
Wasn’t its true lover? 


Color—there’s a glory! 
Type a joy indeed, 

But—above all other joys— 
He who ran could read 


“Volume VII’—‘Numbe: 2” * 
Bold and large and plain 

At the very top, to keep us 
Happy, calm, and sane 


As we seldom are 

With this and that queer journal— 
Alas, now must we realize 

Nothing is eternal! 


M.E.C. 


* Last issue before the Great Change. 


REPLY 


Changed we are again in cover— 
Brighter, clearer, not so dowdy. 
M.E.C., our mild reprover, 

Do you like us neat but Goudy? 
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THOMAS HARDY’S BIRTHPLACE 
In the tiny village of Upper Bockhampton, not far from Dorchester, is Thomas 
Hardy’s birthplace, an attractive and fragrant thatched cottage. Directly behind the 
house extends the vast Egdon Heath, which exerted such a life-long influence on 
; the writer’s mind. 


To promote the reading of books 
which tend to create more international 
attitudes and to assist libraries in calling 
public attention to world-mind book ex- 
hibits and special shelves of international 
books for children and adults, the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 6 Byron Street, Boston, 
has just published an effective poster. It 
is printed in red, black and white, 
measures 14” x 20” and is priced at 10c. 


ss Ss 
A note from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. : 


We understand that many libraries do not 
index under the author’s name, A Mother's 
Letters to a Schoolmaster by Rita Scherman, 
which was published anonymously by us in 
1923. The following note, signed by Mr. 
Alfred A. Knopf, appeared in the fourth 
edition of this book: 


“With this edition of A Mother's 
Letters to a Schoolmaster 1 take 
pleasure in announcing the name 


of the writer, Rita Scherman 
(Mrs. R. M. Berman) ; the reasons 
for which she desired anonymity 
at the time of its first publication 
are no longer existent.” 
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We are privileged to publish the fol- 
lowing report on the first Irish Library 
Conference written for the WuLson 
BULLETIN by James Barry, editor of An 
Leabharlann, the interesting journal of 
the Library Association of Ireland: 


The first Irish Library Conference, convened 
by the Library Association of Ireland, was 
held at the University College, Cork, from the 
3rd to the sth June. The Conference was 
a complete success as the delegates included 
practically all the public librarians in the Irish 
Free State with the librarians of the Univer- 
sity Colleges of Dublin, Cork and Galway, and 
many other representatives of local authori- 
ties, etc. The programme was prepared by a 
conference Committee appointed by the Library 
Association of Ireland, and contained papers 
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which dealt with matters of grave importance 
to Irish librarians, and the discussions follow- 
ing the reading of the papers reached a high 
level in professional criticism, and in bringing 
forth valuable constructive suggestions. 

The social aspect of the Conference was 
very successful, and the experiment of bring- 
ing the Conference from Dublin to a pro- 
vincial centre was justified by the remarkable 
manner in which the University College 
Authorities at Cork entered into the prepara- 
tions for the holding of the various meetings, 
and for the entertainment of the delegates. It 
was decided to hold the Conference annually, 
and next year’s venue was fixed for Galway, 
at the invitation of the representative of the 
Galway Public libraries, and of the Galway 
University Authorities. 

The principal results of the Conference 
were embodied in resolutions, (1) Requesting 
the Irish Government to set up a Commission 
to examine the position of Irish Libraries, and 
make recommendation for their improvement. 
(2) The appointment of a Committee to 
enquire into the need of establishing hospital 
libraries, and to make recommendations. 
(3) The Conference gave approval to the 
efforts that are being made by the Library 
Association of Ireland to establish a panel of 
readers to prepare lists of modern publications 
for Irish Libraries. (4) The appointment of 
a representative of the library association of 
Ireland on the Board of the Irish Govern- 
ment’s Publication Department was urged. 
(5) It was decided that the Library Associa- 
tion of Ireland be asked to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 
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“The Place of the Young Librarian in 
the Library World” was the subject of 
an address by Helen Travis Ziegler, 
Montclair Free Public Library, before 
the Junior Members Group at the New 
York Library Association meeting held 
at Briarcliff, New York, in June. 


The Junior Members Round Table, said 
Miss Ziegler, was started first as an A.L.A. 
membership project—an attempt to interest the 
younger members of the profession in the 
work’ of the A.L.A. The first meeting, at 
New Haven in 1931, had an attendance of 
about two hundred, and those present at the 
first meeting agreed to attempt as a group a 
survey of present library school training as 
well as a supplement to Cannon’s Bibliography 
of Library Economy. The report on the 
former project at the New Orleans meeting 
aroused enough interest so that it was con- 
tinued for another year, and is now ready for 
publication. The supplement to Cannon is 
nearly ready for the printer. 


The important function of the group is not 
lost sight of in all this extra activity. As a 
group the members are anxious to prepare 
themselves to do good work in the national 
group and to ally themselves closely with as 
many A.L.A. projects as possible. Members 
are being appointed on many committees and 
undertaking many special jobs. 

The group is very much interested in the 
problem of unemployment among librarians, 
particularly among recent graduates. They 
feel that it is not only important to relieve 
present conditions, but vital to plan for the 
future. They are willing to do anything they 
can to assist the older members who are now 
trying to make plans. 

The Junior Members hope to organize them- 
selves more closely, with definite programs— 
short-time programs and long-time programs. 
They will have many projects for considera- 
tion in the meeting at Chicago, and will try 
to demonstrate further that their organization 
and cooperation can be useful and profitable 
to the profession. 

The organization of state groups will hasten 
the feeling of friendliness and teamwork 
among the Junior Members, and will tend to 
interest more younger librarians in the meet- 
ings in their own states. 


The Witson BULLETIN commends the 
enterprise of the Junior Members and 
invites them to take an active part and 
interest in “The Young Librarian.” 
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Statistics and other facts about the 
Chattanooga (Tennessee) Public Library, 
of which Nora Crimmins is librarian, 
are being presented in tabloid form from 
day to day in the Chattanooga Times. 
A “box,” with the heading, “Do You 
Know,” contains one, two, or three brief 
sentences intended to acquaint readers 
with the library, its services, and its 
needs. 
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We like the spirit expressed in this 
theme written by a student at Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Bertha Carter, the 
librarian, thinks highly of it, too. 


WHY I WANT TO BE A LIBRARIAN 


I must have adequate reasons for wanting 
to be a librarian, for the idea has remained 
with me since my childhood. And yet reasons 
are often like the waves of the sea; some rest 
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only upon the surface of decision, while others 
reach the mystic depths of it. I find three 
outstanding reasons that seem to underlie all 
others. The word librarian offers first, an 
inspiration to me; second, an influence to 
others; third, an interesting experience in 
itself. My first impression of a library made 
a book seem quite important, and inspiration 
begins right there. 

My grandfather took me by the hand, and 
we walked into his home library. He read the 
names of various books to me, remarking that 
this book was the story of a little girl, that of 
a sea captain, or a lady. Books became people 
to me, and I always find inspiration in the 
very cover of a book. A librarian is con- 
stantly surrounded by books, books, books. A 
librarian comes to know a book almost better 
than its author. The quiet of a library inspires 
me, and I want to be a part of that inspiration 
which may influence others. 

I adored the librarian who marked my first 
books. How eagerly I read the books she 
added to those I selected. I want to make 
little children love books. Branch Cabell 
recalls that books are “burning lamps to be 
ever held in the hand.” A burning lamp gives 
light not only to the one who holds it, but to 
all who are near it. Influence never dies. I 
think a good librarian may be as fine an 
influence as a teacher. Even when I remem- 
ber in my few practical moments that one 
remembers only a little of what he reads, a 
librarian still offers me an interesting vocation. 

I like to look into the faces of people. Some 
look tired, or eager, or happy, and others look 
sad, or cross, or stupid. All sorts of people 
enter a library, and it must be rather interest- 
ing to see if a person’s face matches his 
choice of books. It must be interesting to 
take a library to a little sleepy town and watch 
it awaken and set to reading good books. The 
method and monotonous task of giving out 
books disappear when I say to myself, “I 
want to be a librarian that knows enough 
about books to keep them an_ interesting 
experience in life.” 

Betry Lov Otson 
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And here is a more sophisticated and 
less sympathetic portrait of a librarian— 
or all librarians—written by a freshman 
at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Anna L. French 
sent it to us. 


LIBRARIANS 
A Librarian is the index of all writing, a 


Delphi of learning, the one who never fails, a 
last resort in time of trouble, the law of the 


Medes and the Persians, the proof of moral 
force, a female Job, the personification of 
applied skill. 

She inspireth your awe. She findeth (under 
your nose) the books for which you have 
searched for hours. She obviously pitieth, but 
doth not excuse, your ignorance of the work- 
ings of the library. She spendeth the whole 
afternoon finding for you something in which 
you have only a passing interest, and telleth 
you (without compunction) that the book you 
must have to get a grade in rhetoric, is out 
and won't be in until two weeks after exams. 
She buildeth posters and clippeth newspapers. 
She checketh books in and out and sendeth 
you a polite card when you neglect one. She 
fineth you four cents in a business-like manner. 
She runneth the library and its customers with 
whispers. She disciplineth the scholars with 
neither beatings nor poor grades, yet she is 
obeyed. She is a public servant, yet strange 
to say she worketh at it. Her enthusiasm is 
for cataloging and her aim is circulation. She 
doth not exist outside her library. 
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Two attractive and up-to-date reading 
lists are published by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English for use in the 
high schools: Leisure Reading for grades 
seven to nine and Books for Home Read- 
ing for grades nine to twelve. Many 
illustrations in black and white and in 
full color enliven the lists. Annotations 
after the titles give a clue to each book’s 
contents. 

Teachers will find these lists of value 
in encouraging discriminating outside 
reading on the part of their pupils. The 
lists may be obtained at 20 cents for 
single copies, and 15 cents for orders in 
lots of a dozen or more. Orders should 
be sent to 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English 
211 West 68th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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In his recently published biography of 
Benedict Arnold Malcolm Decker re- 
produces for the first time in America a 
view of the site of Arnold’s burial spot, 
which has been the object of perennial 
search since Arnold’s death 130 years 
ago. It had been thought because of an 
erroneous report in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine that Arnold was buried at 
Brompton, a London suburb, but a recent 
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RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE IN INDIA 
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From the 5th Annual Report of the 
Madras Library Association 


URBAN LIBRARY SERVICE IN INDIA 
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discovery made by Dr. John G. Taylor 
among some old records in the Central 
Public Library, Borough of Battersea, 
shows unmistakeably that he was buried 
in the vault of St. Marys Church at 
Battersea. Many years ago, when the 
coffins in the church vault were ordered 
buried, a rough copy was made of all the 
inscription plates and placed in the 
Central Library at Battersea for safe 
keeping. The recent discovery of this 
record by Dr. Taylor has cleared up a 
mystery that had intrigued historians for 
130 years. 
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William Abbatt, editor and publisher 
of The Magazine of History and pub- 
lisher of Americana, is anxious to see a 
copy of an old play, The Falls of the 
Genesee. If any of our readers know 
where a copy of this play can be located, 
they will oblige Mr. Abbatt by writing 
to him c/o Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 
45th Street, New York City. 
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Lesley Newton, whose articles on “The 
Changing School Curriculum and the 
Library” received the WILSON BULLETIN 
award for the best article published in 
our pages during Volume VII, is in 
charge of the Children’s and School 
Department of the Lakewood Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio. The librarian 
of the Lakewood Library is Roena 
Ingham. We regret the error concerning 
Miss Newton’s position made in our 
June issue. 


Fs 
LIBRARIES TO THE RESCUE 


Repeated so often that it has become an 
axiom is the statement that the main reason 
the United States remains law abiding and 
practically unmolested by government blasting 
organizations is the fact that free and com- 
pulsory education has developed a_ well- 
informed and rational populace in this country 
despite its hybrid composition from all coun- 
tries of the world. 

The importance of this educational system 
is apparent in such trying times as these. It 
is being endangered with wholesale reductions 
in appropriations by unthinking political tax 
cutters. The value of this great investment 


in public education is being further endangered 





by alarming reductions in library appropria- 
tions. More than ever before, the library now 
enters a period of importance as a means of 
promoting peace and maintaining law and 
order. 

The libraries are the means by which many 
intelligent yet unfortunate men and women, 
without work, improve themselves and prepare 
to take a greater part in America’s future. 

The majority of the unemployed desire to 
occupy their time usefully. When they take 
advantage of the free library it is not merely 
to loll away an afternoon. They realize it is 
an opportunity to learn .. . to improve their 
positions when the new prosperity gives them 
the chance. 

The most important books to any library 
today is the reference division. Despite re- 
duced budgets this division must be adequately 
maintained. The increasing demand for tech- 
nical knowledge must be met before any other 
books are purchased. 

Recently Ohio State University inaugurated 
an “unemployed” school, inviting all un- 
employed persons of the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, to participate. Thousands attended. 
This proof that the unemployed, whether with 
a college or just a first grade education, want 
to learn, is encouraging. Where there is no 
university to step into the breach, only the 
library can offer the needed help. 

If the reference and text book stock is 
complete they will find what they want. It is 
a well known fact that anyone can learn with 
a text book and the desire. 

Frank C. Lone 
College Book Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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A meeting of the Committee on Inter- 
Racial Service of The New Jersey Li- 
brary Association was held in Atlantic 
City on April 21, 1933, and a subsequent 
one in Newark on May 24. 

It is the sentiment of the Committee 
that the first duty of such a Committee is 
to promote the reading of literatures of 
other countries, either in the original or 
in translation, and of books about them 
and their peoples. Such a program on 
the part of public libraries, the Commit- 
tee believes, may contribute toward the 
solution of international problems. 

The Committee believes further that 
there are pressing needs in the selection, 
ordering, and cataloging of foreign books 
still not adequately met by libraries in 
those communities having many people 
of foreign origin. 
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Libraries have independently ordered 
books in the languages they supply with 
the help of local foreign readers, of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born, of foreign book review 
committees and of individual experts who 
have published lists of books in such 
languages as French, Greek, Hungarian, 
Italian, Polish, and Yiddish. While the 
number of published lists by experts has 
increased in the last few years, the 
matter of selection of books in most 
languages still presents great difficulties. 
In spite of the fact that many libraries 
attempt to supply a small collection of 
books for special groups, many more 
cities have similar groups for whom the 
public library does not buy books for 
lack of available help in the matter of 
selection, ordering, and cataloging. 

Accordingly, this Committee has pre- 
pared the following statement: 


SERVICES NEEDED BY PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES HAVING A VARIED 
FOREIGN POPULATION 


1. Discriminating advice on the selection of 
books in a foreign language, with information 
as to type of reader to whom special authors 
or titles are suited. 

2. Information about the dealers best for 
discount and efficient service. 

3. Some movement to bring concerted 
action to bear on publishers of foreign books, 
as has been done with American publishers, to 
induce them to publish books on paper suitable 
for library use and to eliminate poor illustra- 
tions. 

4. A plan for cooperative cataloging by 
which catalog cards could be purchased for 
books on selected order lists, especially for 
languages presenting the greatest cataloging 
difficulties. 


To make use of machinery already in 
motion, the fourth service could be 
assigned to either the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Bibliography or the Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Cataloging, of 
which the chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Work with Foreign 
Born might well be made a member. 
The card service would need to be 
organized in conjunction with the 
selection service referred to in the 
first item, possibly by the management 
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of State Inter-Racial Committees in 
cooperation with the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Work with Foreign Born 
and other organizations already in 
existence. 

If practical means could be discovered of 
accomplishing even one of the four points 
mentioned in a way to serve all libraries, the 
cost to each library would be appreciably 
reduced. 


The Committee asks interested libraries, both 
in New Jersey and elsewhere, and organized 
library groups to communicate with the Chair- 
man. 


1. Are you in sympathy with the problem as 
stated? 


2. What would be your suggestion for its 
solution on a nation wide scale? 


3. Could these services best be handled 
thru a central agency cooperating with 
with other agencies? 

4. Could they, in part, be carried by local and 
national organizations already existing? 


Maup I. Stutt, Chairman 
Librarian, Passaic (N.J.) 
Public Library 
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During the summer the second annual 
report, for the year 1932, of the work 
accomplished by the Northern Regional 
Library System in Great Britain was 
published. Librarians will find in this 
report, together with its predecessor, a 
description of the first large scale attempt 
at inter-library cooperation abroad. 
There are at present four regional sys- 
tems operating in Great Britain, the 
Northern, the West Midlands, the Welsh, 
and a smaller one covering the county of 
Cornwall. The Northern Regional Li- 
brary System comprises thirty-three li- 
braries. The Executive Committee is 
highly satisfied with the progress of the 
inter-library loan system. The Regional 
Union Catalog now contains some 99,000 
entries, occupying 305 sheaf binders. 
Duplicates of 94,000 entries have been 
forwarded to the National Central Li- 
brary for incorporation in its master 
catalog. The foundation and develop- 
ment of the system have been made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Trustees. 
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MAMMOTH CATALOG ON THE PRESS 


"THE first sections of the mammoth 5-year 

Cumulative Book Index (1928-1932) are 
thru the press, and delivery of the completed 
volume to subscribers is hoped for in Novem- 
ber. Preparation of the volume has involved 
much more time and expense than was con- 
templated, largely because of an unprecedented 
number of revisions and corrections, made 
necessary by the economic conditions of the 
past few years. (It should be scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that the presence of these 
corrections and revisions will greatly enhance 
the value of the volume to subscribers when 
they receive it.) The most difficult correc- 
tions, and those which the users will find most 
valuable, were necessitated by the large num- 
ber of publishers’ failures and mergers during 
recent years. Lists were split up and often 
re-split and it has often been the work of 
months to trace the whereabouts of a single 


title. Almost as difficult and important has 
been the notation of price changes. This has 
been done not only for all books published 
during the 5-year period, but also for older 
works when the change involved is more than 
fifty cents. 

A great number of books are issued with 
different titles in different countries. It has 
been felt that the identification of these titles 
is of the greatest importance to users of the 
Index, and this has been done, with difficulty 
in some cases, and at the cost of much time, 
since copies of overseas issues have not been 
available for inspection. 

It is regretted that these circumstances have 
delayed publication of the volume later than 
the date when it was hoped it would be avail- 
able, but the publishers feel certain that all 
subscribers will appreciate the greater per- 
manent value which has been made possible. 


AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY: ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Work is speeding ahead on the companion 
volume to Living Authors, now titled Authors 
Today and Yesterday. A good portion of this 
book, previously referred to as More Authors, 
is already in type; and publication is scheduled 
for October or November. We believe that 
the thousands of librarians and readers who 
have found Living Authors so useful and 
interesting will be even more delighted with 
the forthcoming volume, which has a wide 
international scope, including the best living 
authors who were not available for the pre- 
vious volume and the most important deceased 
authors of the twentieth century. The first 
edition of Authors Today and Yesterday will 
be at the same time a first edition of many of 
the most collected modern writers, because of 
the unique autobiographical material included, 
most of it written exclusively for this volume 
by the authors represented. 

Among the living authors who may be listed 
as active contributors to Authors Today and 
Yesterday, are the following: James Truslow 
Adams, George Ade, Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
Johannes Anker-Larsen, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, Pio Baroja, Vicki Baum, Phyllis 
Bentley, Waldemar Bonsels, Kay Boyle, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Lewis Browne, Roy Camp- 
bell, Blaise Cendrars, Stuart Chase, John 
Cournos, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Will 
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Cuppy, George Dillon, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Will Durant, Olav Duun, Max Eastman, John 
Gould Fletcher, Roger E. Fry, Harry Hansen, 
Robert Herrick, Laurence Housman, Helen 
Hull, Holbrook Jackson, W. W. Jacobs, Count 
Hermann Keyserling, James Laver, Shane 
Leslie, Marie Belloc Lowndes, Denis Mackail, 
Pierre MacOrlan, Ethel Mannin, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Naomi Mitchison, Charles Morgan, Edith 
Olivier, William Plomer, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Peter Quennell, Herbert Read, Dorothy 
Richardson, Joseph Roth, Lew Sarett, Elsie 
Singmaster, L. A. G. Strong, Francis Stuart, 
Jim Tully, John Van Druten, Margaret Widde- 
mer, Ben Ames Williams, Thames Williamson, 
J. Keith Winter, etc., etc. 


Among the deceased authors, who are repre- 
sented by sketches which may be expected 
to prove superior, in general, to any short biog- 
raphies of the subjects available in English, 
we list the following: Henry Adams, Leonid 
N. Andreyev, Guillaume Apollinaire, Maurice 
Barrés, Earl Derr Biggers, George Brandes, 
Rupert Brooke, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Joseph Conrad, Louis Couperus, Charles 
Montagu Doughty, Alain Fournier, Anatole 
France, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Remy de 
Gourmont, Kenneth Grahame, Thomas Hardy, 
O. Henry, Maurice Hewlett, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Anthony Hope, W. H. Hudson, 
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James Huneker, Joyce Kilmer, D. H. 
Lawrence, Jack London, Amy Lowell, 
Katherine Mansfield, Brander Mat- 
thews, William Vaughn Moody, Stephen 
Phillips, Marcel Proust, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Saki, Carl Spitteler, John Synge, 
Emile Verhaeren, Frank Wedekind, 
Elinor Wylie, Israel Zangwill, etc., etc. 

The sketches in Authors Today and 
Yesterday are much fuller than in 
Living Authors, averaging almost 
twice as many words per sketch; com- 
plete bibliographies of the works of 
authors are given; a list of references 
for further critical and biographical 
study of tach author has been added; 
pronunciations of difficult names are 
indicated; and, as in the previous 
work, photographs, many of them 
hitherto unpublished, accompany the 
sketches. 

Authors Today and Yesterday will contain 
about 150 pages more than Living Authors 
and represents a much larger investment of 
time and labor. Nevertheless, the price will 
be kept under five dollars, or considerably 
less than one cent a page, despite the multitude 
of costly illustrations. To a large extent, the 
margin under five dollars will be determined 
by the advance sale. Therefore, not only in 
order that we may set as low a price as 


School, Fort Thomas, Ky. 





READERS’ GUIDE CORNER 
An attractive reference nook at Highlands High 


THE 


Anne McChesney, 
Librarian. 


possible on the volume, but also that you may 
be assured of receiving first edition copies on 
publication, we should appreciate and do 
recommend your ordering the book now, in 
advance, with the understanding that the price 
will be set below the five-dollar level. For 
your convenience, an order blank is printed 
at the end of this “Lighthouse” section, p. 70. 
A postal-card will do just as well. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG SUPPLEMENT 


The third annual supplement to the fourth 
edition of the Children’s Catalog will be ready 
for distribution this month. The selection of 
titles contained in this Supplement represents, 
as usual, the choice of several children’s libra- 
rians as well as the opinion of the editor of 
the Catalog. 


The Supplement is cumulative and includes 
both the 379 books listed in the first and 


second supplements and 194 new titles. Of 
these, 43 are starred for first purchase. 


The books in this Supplement receiving the 
highest votes were: 


Aulaire, Mrs I. M. Ola 

Eaton, Jeanette. Young Lafayette 

Field, R. L. Hepatica Hawks 

Hosford, Mrs D. G. Sons of the Volsungs 

Lewis, E. F.. Young Fu of the upper 
Yangtze 


Young, Ella. Unicorn with silver shoes 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The first annual supplement to the second 
edition of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries will be distributed early this 
month. The titles contained in this Supple- 
ment were selected as usual by submitting to 
our collaborators a list of titles published 
since the second edition of the Catalog 
appeared and from the votes of these libra- 
rians and specialists plus the opinion of the 
editor making a final choice of the most suit- 
able books. 


This Supplement contains 176 titles and a 
few new editions of books included in the 
main Catalog. About 43 additional books are 
mentioned in notes for the benefit of libraries 
which want to make a larger selection of 
books. Forty-one books are starred for first 
purchase and 14 of these are double starred, 
indicating that these 14 are very desirable 
books. 

No pamphlets have been included in this 
Supplement as it is felt that the Vertical File 
Service covers this field. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


Work on the cumulative volume of the 
Essay and General Literature Index is now in 
progress. Before the combining of the six 
parts begins, some new material is being 
indexed, which will be added to the cumula- 
tion. Approximately a hundred additional 
titles will be indexed, including current books 
and books published back to 1900 by authors 
already represented in the Index. Following 
is a list of some of the current titles which 
will be included: 


Adams, M. ed. Science in the changing world, 
by T. Holland tand others; 1933 Century 

Arnold, Sir T. W. and Guillaume, A. eds. 
Legacy of Islam. 1931 Oxford 

Beard, C. A. ed. Century of progress. 1933 
Harper 

Bradby, G. F. Brontés, and other essays. 1932 
Oxford 

Bradford, G. Portraits and _ personalities. 
1933 Houghton 

Braybrooke, P. Some Victorian and Georgian 
Catholics. 1932 Burns 

Colson, P. Victorian portraits. 1932 Rich & 
Cowan 

Colum, P. Half-day’s ride; or, Estates in 
Corsica. 1932 Macmillan 


Contemporary economic problems, by P. F. 
Gemmill and associates. 1932 Harper 
Dawson, W. R. ed. Frazer lectures, 1922-1932, 
by divers hands. 1932 Macmillan 

Dyson, G. Progress of music. 1932 Oxford 

English association, London. Essays and 
studies by members of the Association. 
v18 1933 Oxford 

Friess, H. L. and Schneider, H. W. Religion 
in various cultures. 1932 Holt 

Keynes, J. M. Essays in biography. 1933 
Harcourt 

Kirkland, W. M. and Kirkland, F. Girls who 
became leaders. 1932 Smith, R. R. 

Krutch, J. W. Experience and art; some 
aspects of the esthetics of literature. 1932 
Smith, H. 

Morse-Boycott, D. L. Lead, kindly light. 1933 
Macmillan 

Royal society of literature of the United 
Kingdom, London. Essays by divers 
hands. being the transactions of the 
Society. ns v11I 1932 Oxford 

Saminsky, L. Music of our day. 1932 Crowell 

Semper, I. J. Return of the prodigal, and 
other essays. 1932 O’Toole 

The Times, London. Fifty years; memories 
and contrasts. 10932 Dial press 

Vaughan, H. M. From Anne to Victoria. 
1931 Methuen 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE MID-SUMMER CUMULATION 


The midsummer (July) cumulation of the 
Vertical File Service catalog supersedes all 
previous issues of this year. It lists approxi- 
mately 2,500 pamphlets, of which nearly one 
thousand are available without charge. This 
issue, together with the 1932 cumulation of 
2,200 pamphlets, comprises the complete listing 
of pamphlets made to date by the Service. 

In addition to the pamphlets, the July cumu- 
lation includes in the one alphabet about 300 
articles recommended by the Clipping Guide 
for clipping from the past year’s issues of the 
American Magazine, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Saturday Evening 
Post. The Clipping Guide lists are printed 
separately (before they are cumulated with 
the pamphlet entries), which makes it possible 


WILSON BOOKS, 
NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


The high school debate question chosen by 
the N.U.E.A. for 1933-1934, to be debated in 
some thirty states, is: Resolved, That the 
United States should adopt the essential 
features of the British system of radio control 
and operation. For material on this question 
we can offer 
FeperaL CONTROL oF THE Rapio, By E. C. 

Buehler (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 
No. 10) goc. Ready now. 


for an assistant to clip the magazines without 
using the catalog itself. 

Returns from a questionnaire sent to Verti- 
cal File Service subscribers showed that the 
Christian Science Monitor contains material of 
sufficient value to clip and keep for reference 
purposes in the vertical file. It is therefore 
planned to include the Monitor in the Clipping 
Guide in September, beginning with the July 
first issue of the newspaper. 

With the opening of schools in the fall and 
the preparation for increased activities in 
public libraries also, the Vertical File Service 
merits the special attention of librarians who 
are still confronted with the problem of 
making the most out of restricted book funds. 
A sample catalog and an attractive introduc- 
tory offer will be sent upon request. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Contains briefs for both sides, a selected 
bibliography, and reprints of articles covering 
the history, and the arguments on both sides, 
of the question. 

University DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1932-1933. 
By Edith M. Phelps. $2.25. Ready now. 

Contains the report of an intercollegiate 
debate, with briefs and bibliography. This 
volume contains debates on the following 
questions also: 
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Limitation by law of gifts, incomes, and 


inheritances 

Property taxation for state and local 
revenues 

Safety-responsibility plan of automobile 
insurance 


The voluntary domestic allotment plan 

Federal regulation of electric power utili- 
ties : 

Dictatorship vs. democracy 

Capitalism has broken down 

Peace is impossible under capitalism 

The Stimson doctrine of non-recognition 
of territory acquired by violation of 
treaties 


A new volume is in press on Economic 
Nationalism. It will be published in the 
Reference Shelf, and will be ready late this 
month. Price 90c. Other recent volumes in 
the Reference Shelf are (each goc) 


Stabilization of money. By James G. 
Hodgson. 

Chinese-Japanese war. 
sen. 

Federal control of motor transport. By 


Helen M. Muller. 


By Julia E. John- 


State NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, SoNnGs, Birps, 
FLowers AND OTHER SyMBots. By Dr. 
George E. Shankle. In press. Price to 


be announced. 


Publication of the book has been withheld 
for revision of the manuscript to embody 
most recent legislation, but it will be issued 
during the month. It is to be illustrated with 
the state flags in color and the state seals in 
black and white. The account will be authori- 
tative and will include many citations from 
authorities, also a brief list of the leading 
histories of each state. 

Meanwhile, as an experiment, a. pamphlet 
has been prepared for each of the states of 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, embodying the material in 16 pages 
bound in blue cover, illustrated with the state 
flag, flower and bird in color, and the state 
house and seal in black and white. These 
should be attractive to citizens and school 
children for individual use. Price 25c a single 
copy, special rates for 10 or more copies in 
one order. 

It is hoped to issue these pamphlets for all 
the states, if the experiment proves successful. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
Susyect-ApproacH To Booxs. By Henry 
E. Bliss, College of the City of New York. 
$4 postpaid. 

Subject-cataloging and classification for 
libraries are fundamental problems that con- 
tinue to trouble librarians and users of libra- 
ries. Systems of classifications have been 


developed but they should be adapted and 
economized for current practical needs. 

As no preceding book has done, ‘this study 
surveys the entire problem; it states the prin- 
ciples; it shows how to apportion and econ- 
omize notations, how to construct schedules of 
classification for economy and efficiency; it 
considers the needs of various types of 
readers, and of libraries, general and special; 
it criticizes constructively and destructively the 
leading systems of classification now existing; 
and it shows how to classify certain proble- 
matic books and how to codify decisions and 
rules for classifying. 

In addition to those who have long been 
concerned with this problem, all classifiers, 


those who teach these subjects in library 
schools, and students will find the book 
valuable. 


A BrsLiocrapHy or TIME Stupy ENGINEERING. 
C. R. Ammerman, comp. ? pages, paper. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 

This project was undertaken by the Buffalo 
Chapter of the Society of Industrial Engineers 
thru a Committee headed by Mr. C. R. 
Ammerman, Vice-President in charge of Re- 
search. It is classified, with many subdivisions, 
under the main subjects of Time study prac- 
tice; Time studies as applied in specific in- 
stances; Applications of time study informa- 
tion; Wage incentive systems; and Fatigue. 
Supplemented by author and subject refer- 
ences. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL 


Stupies. By Edgar C. Bye, Assistant 
Professor of Social Studies, Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N.J. In press. 


The purpose of this bibliography is to make 
available to teachers of the social studies a 
list of the most useful books and articles in 
periodicals which have been published for 
their use. It includes a selected list—those 
which the author has found most useful in 
his own classes during the last seven years. 

The first edition of this list was published 
by Clark University in 1929. The present 
edition has been thoroly revised, rearranged 
and brought up to date. It contains more than 
one thousand titles. It is supplemented by a 
list of organizations supplying social, political, 
and economic material, a list of publishers, 
and an author index. 


The Wilson Company is acting as agent for 
Chinese Books in American Libraries, by 
Chih-Ber Kwei Director of Libraries, North- 
eastern University, Mukden, China; formerly 
curator of the Chinese Collection, Columbia 
University. 

As stated in the preface, the purpose of this 
study is threefold, namely, (1) to inquire into 
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the extent and variety of the collections of 
Chinese books in America; (2) to deal with 
the physical characteristics of Chinese books; 
(3) to determine how Chinese books may be 
handled in American libraries. 

The study is divided into eight chapters, 
followed by a concluding chapter and two 
appendices. The first chapter is devoted to 
the various collections of Chinese books in 
America, with special attention to those which 
exceed five thousand volumes or more. Chap- 
ter II presents the conventional methods of 
the make-up of Chinese books. This serves as 
a background for the more specific matters 
studied, in the subsequent chapters. The third 
chapter deals with author, title and imprint, 
followed by the fourth chapter on text. The 
fifth chapter describes practices of cataloging 
and classification. The sixth chapter is devoted 
to library binding and labelling. Then follows 
a chapter on the arrangement of Chinese 
characters. The eight chapter is concerned 
with the transliteration and order of entry for 
Chinese characters, as may be required in 
American libraries, under certain specific 
circumstances. The concluding chapter gives 
a summary of the whole study, and the two 
appendices are designed to facilitate the com- 
prehension of the different factors pertaining 
to the Chinese library and_ bibliographical 
matters. Bibliographical references will be 
found at the end of each chapter. 

The price of Chinese Books in American 
Libraries is $2 postpaid. Orders received by 
The Wilson Company will be filled from 
China. 


THe Stupent Liprary Assistant: A Work 
Book, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND MANUAL OF 
Succestions. By Wilma Bennett, Lib’n, 
High School Library, La Porte, Ind. 
Ready in the early Fall, prices to be an- 
nounced. 

This course of training was worked out by 
Miss Bennett while training assistants for her 
own library, and has been checked with the 
advice and practical experience of other school 
librarians. It follows along the lines of the 
state course of instruction for student library 
assistants, recently adopted in Indiana. 

The lessons will be provided in separate 
sections (with space for writing in answers, 
etc.) punched to fit the standard 8x 10% 
notebook. They can be purchased singly, or in 
quantities at special rates. All of the lessons, 


with some additional material for the instruc- 
tor will be made available in one bound vol- 
ume, and will be helpful to any librarian, in- 
cluding those in public libraries who have to 
train their own assistants. 








Make Your Own Jos. By Violet Ryder and 


H. B. Doust. In press 

Librarians who have had an opportunity to 
see part of the manuscript are enthusiastic 
over its possibilities and say it is material of 
which they are constantly in need. Many 
unusual and unique ways of making a living 
are described in a readable, conversational 
style. The book will provide inspiration as 
well as practical advice to those who must 
find work along new lines, or who have the 
desire and ingenuity to carve out new careers 
for themselves. : 


Did you know that the first broadcast 
actually took place in 1892? 

Who obtained the first patent on a soda 
fountain ? 

Who owned the first American circus? 

Where was natural gas first used for 
lighting ? 

The answer to these and thousands of other 
questions about American “firsts” are in J. N. 
Kane’s Famous First Facts (757 pages, 44 
illus. $3.50 postpaid). To quote the New York 
Times: 

“Here is a book more fascinating, if 
possible, than the dictionary. .. The ‘firsts’ 
are all confined to happenings in the United 
States. A chronological index filling over a 
hundred pages and a geographical index 
arranged alphabetically by states add much to 
the book’s reference value. They also add 
very greatly to the reader’s appreciation of the 
author’s toil and patience in preparing a book 
that covers so admirably so vast an amount 
and variety of material.” 

A librarian says: “This is one of the books 
reference librarians have been waiting for.” 


Wuo’s WHo rn Liprary Service. By Dr. 
C. C. Williamson and Alice L. Jewett. 
457 pages, $12. Sold on the service basis. 

The idea of a Who’s Who in Library Service 
had its origin in the need for a consolidated 
register of the graduates of all library schools. 

The final list includes a total of 5764 librarians 

of which all but 1151 have completed at least 

one full year of training in one of the 
accredited library schools, ending with the 
classes of 1931. This first edition is limited 
to 1000 copies and it is unlikely that another 
edition will be published before three or four 
years have passed. Type and size of page are 
similar to the Readers’ Guide. Names are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and geograph- 
ical index is appended. The book is sold on 
the service basis, with a maximum of $12. 

When a library has purchased its quota of 

copies on the service basis, individual members 

of the staff may purchase additional copies for 
their own use at $2 each. - 

“There is nothing so much needed in the 
library world as a biographical handbook of 
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persons engaged in different kinds of profes- 
sional library service. We need it every 
day.”—Principal of a library school. 

“Your idea of Who’s Who in Library Service 
is capital. The crystallization and recording 
of the data you propose should serve to 
encourage workers in the field of librarianship 
and to furnish a body of fact helpful in main- 
taining the claim of a profession, so far as its 
personnel is concerned.”—From the director 
of a large public library in the east. 


BIOGRAPHY IN COLLECTIONS: SUITABLE FOR 
Junior AND SENtor HicuH ScuHoors. By 
Hannah Logasa, 112 pages, pa. 90c post- 
paid. 

The purpose of this selective guide to collec- 
tive biography is to supply useful material for 
all subjects in the school curriculum and also 
a guidance outline for readers. More than 
two hundred collections are analyzed. Material 
is arranged by the subjects of the biographies 
in alphabetical order, with references by means 
of key letters to the various collections where 
material is to be found. There is also a sub- 
ject index classifying the subjects according 
to their activities, thus facilitating the use of 
the material for educational purposes. 

An extended introduction presents some of 
the values to be found in the study of bio- 
graphical material, and indicates a number of 
methods and devices for its use with boys and 
girls of junior and senior high school age. 


The publication of the Cumulated Index to 
Volumes I-X, completes the series of Classics 
of American Librarianship, edited by Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, which has been in course 
of publication for some years. It was first 
intended that this should be included in Vol- 
ume X, but its size and the necessity for 
securing an editor especially for this volume 
made separate publication advisable. The 
volume is bound in blue cloth, similar to the 
other volumes in the Series, and contains 155 
pages. The price is $1.25 postpaid. Volumes 
I and II are out of print, but those who order 





Volumes III to X in one order, will receive 
this cumulated index without additional 
charge. 

The publishers of the International Bib- 
liography of Historical Sciences have informed 
us that the volumes for 1928 and 1929 are to 
be ready soon, and we are expecting our 
supply of copies any day. Owing to the depre- 
ciation of the dollar, they have fixed the price 
at 150 French francs for each volume (each 
will contain about 600 pages). To this 
amount those who wish to order bound copies 
should add 75c each for the binding. Please 
indicate if bound copies are desired. 


Mr. T. W. Huntington, editor of La Scheda 
Cumulativa Italiana, announced with consider- 
able satisfaction publication of the June (six- 
months) cumulation, promptly on schedule 
time. Four numbers are being published for 
1933 at quarterly intervals, the December 
number to be the Annual cumulation. Sub- 
scription for 1933, including all four issues, $3 
postpaid. Publication began in 1932, and the 
price of the 1932 annual volume (316 pages) 
is also $3 postpaid. 


Here are a few comments we have had on 
Mrs. Baker’s Dramatic Bibliography (320p. 
service basis) : 

“An almost indispensable reference tool for 
students of the drama and its allied branches.” 
—The Collector's Journal 

“A welcome event to all those who. use 
theatre books, either as active workers in the 
theatre or as teachers, students and librarians. 
A comprehensive bibliography has been much 
needed.”—Theatre Arts Monthly 

“Assisted by this bibliography a good choice 
of handbooks [on stage technique] can be 
made by a librarian to fit any budget. And 
any worker in the theatre who is at all curious 
to read something of his craft can do no 
better than to use it as a guide, owning his 
own copy if his whole theatre shelf has only a 
dozen volumes.” 

Paul McPharlin, in Puppetry, 1933 
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“WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DO OUR PART” 
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THE WILSON COMPANY PAYROLL 
(Payroll year ends June 30) 


For firms which have thruout the depression 
consistently maintained wages, hours, and 
working conditions which meet the require- 
ments, both as to spirit and letter, of the 
“codes” now being promulgated, the slogan of 
the day “We do our part” seems a modest 
statement to say the least. 

The position of The H. W. Wilson Company 
on this vital question is clearly shown by the 
accompanying graph of payroll totals for the 
last six years. It will be noted that for two 
years after the depression started, the payroll 


grew substantially and that even for the year 
ending June 30, 1933, the total is substantially 
higher than for the “peak-of-prosperity” year 
1920. 

Likewise, substantially more people are 
employed by the Company today than in 1929; 
we have maintained for some time a practical 
limit of the forty-hour week; and it has even 
been possible to give occasional part-time 
employment to a few workers not on our 
regular staff. 

Furthermore, only one wage reduction has 
occurred since 1929, a 10 per cent reduction in 
May 1932; tho the measurements of the 
Bureau of Labor show the cost of living still 
approximately 30 per cent below 1920. 

If providing buying power thru maintaining 
payrolls, shortening hours, and increasing 
employment is the objective of the present 
era—we feel that we can say we have done 
“our part”! 

All this is true despite the fact that—draw- 
ing, as we do, the bulk of our business from 
tax-supported and endowed institutions—we 
can expect but few, if any, immediate benefits 
from a general business recovery; and that at 
the same time rising prices of paper and other 
materials are rapidly advancing our production 
costs. 


Nevertheless, we want our friends to know 
that we expect to maintain our present 
schedule of wages and hours and eventually, 
when the revival of business justifies it, to 
restore the salary reduction made in 1932; and 
to do this without imposing any burdens on 
our loyal subscribers. 


We shall CONTINUE to Do Our Part 





The H. W. Wilson Company 
960 University Ave. 
New York City 


| Gentlemen: 


volume will be less than five dollars. 
| Signed 





In order to help you set a bottom-price on AUTHORS TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY, please reserve for us ........ copies of the first edition, 
to be sent to us promptly on publication. I understand that the price of the 


Institution 
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This advance order-blank is printed for your convenience. 


A postal-card will do just as well. 


Thank you! 


See p. 64-65 

















STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


September, 1933 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New Yorxk Crry 





HE STANDARD CATALOG MoNnTHLY is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
¥ three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 





library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Book Review 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montutiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
of the Sranparp CaTaLoc ror Pvusric Liprartes. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 
a book. 
° = 
List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 
Arranged alphabetically by states 

Department of Archives and History, Mont- Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
gomery, Ala. brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


tion, New Britain, Conn. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris Coun 
Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 
Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers Col- Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


lege, Emporia, Kansas 


Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, brary, Albany, N.Y. 


Augusta, Me. Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Ser 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, ice, Columbia University, New York City 
Boston Mass. 


ty 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 


v- 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 
ton, Mass. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 


Springfield, Mass. Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. Cleveland, O. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. brary, Kingston, Pa. 

Free Library, Newton, Mass. State Board of Education, Library Division, 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, Providence, R.I. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St, Mont- 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. pelier, Vt. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
4 Vt. 


Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden we , ‘ 
County Free Library, Camden, N.J. Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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000 General 


A. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931; ed. by Marion Hor- 
ton. 330p $4.50 A. L. A. 
016 Bibliography—Best books. Books and 
reading 33-953 
This annotated list of approximately 3000 titles 
is a selection from the literary output of a six- 
year poston, supplementing the A. L. A. Cata- 
log, 1 " 


Booklist 29:165 F ‘33 
“Librarians familiar with the 1926 A. L. A. 

catalog will welcome this publication. It has 
been compiled apparently with the same pains- 
taking care as was its bulkier predecessor; and 
it will no doubt be of t service to libraries 
which, some time in e future, may be in a 
position to renew book purchase on as large 
a scale as prevailed two or three years — At 
least two noteworthy innovations appear in the 
current volume. One the citation of the 
Dewey number with each of the 3,000 entries. 
The other is the use in the index of page ref- 
erences instead of entry numbers, which have 
been altogether eliminated.’’ Leon Carnovsky 

Library Q 3:200 Ap '33 400w 

Sat R of Lit 9:541 Ap 15 '33 70w 


Wis Lib Bul 29:50 F '33 


KANE, JOSEPH NATHAN. 
757p $3.50 Wilson, H.W. 
031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries. Inven- 
tions. United States—History—Dictionaries 
33-11795 
Approximately 3000 first happenings, dis- 
coveries, and inventions in the United States, 
arranged alphabetically, each with the essential 
facts concerning it stated in a short paragraph. 
A chronological index of over a hundred pages 
and a geographical index arranged by states 
make the book easy to use. 


Famous first facts. 





“The book is clearly printed, systematically 
arranged and well classified alphabetically so 
that it becomes extremely handy for reference 
and is invaluable to add to the shelf that holds 
Brewer’s Hand Books and lett’s Quota- 
tions and similar books of reference in each 
one’s individual library, as well as in the public 
libraries.”’ 

+ Boston Sunday Post p5 My 14 '33 650w 
+ Le Messager De New-York pl6 Ap 15 
"33 700w 
N Y Evening Post My 2 °33 120w 
+ N Y Times p10 My 14 '33 450w 
Newsdom p5 Ap 22 '33 150w 

‘“‘Will be in steady use in the reference rooms 
of libraries, especially in those frequented by 
teachers and newspaper men.” M. L. Becker 

Sat R of Lit 9:598 My 13 '33 100w 
Sat R of Lit 9:611 My 20 '33 300w 


100 Philosophy 


HAMBIDGE, GOVE. Time to live; adventures 
in the use of leisure. 144p $1.50 McGraw 


170 Conduct of life. Leisure 33-27150 


In this modestly autobiograhpical essay the 
author relates how he has earned ‘“‘time to live’’ 


by eutting down on working hours, living in 
the country, and selecting wisely the employ- 
ments of leisure hours—gardening, simple games 
and sports, handicrafts, and reading. 
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“Mr Hambidge has written a small but very 
appealing book, one that is wise in practical 


matters, stimulating in its ideas, suggestions 
and arguments and inspiring in the poetic beau- 
ty of its promise of finer and richer spirituality 
in a life of larger leisure. It is a kind of book 
of which there is much need in these troubled 
times and in the uncertainties that befog the 


future.”’ 
+ N Y Times pil Ap 30 '33 600w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 7 ‘33 650w 
World Tomorrow 16:429 Je '33 120w 


300 Social Sciences 


LIPPMANN, WALTER, and others. The 
United States in world affairs; an account of 
American foreign relations, 1932. (Council on 
foreign relations. Publications) 371p $3 Harper 


327.73 United States—Foreign relations 

(32-26065) 

This second annual volume of a survey of the 

foreign policies of the United States contains 

chapters on the war debt situation, on rising 

tariff barriers, reduction and limitation of arma- 

ments, disturbances in Latin America, Shang- 
hai and Manchuria, etc. 


Booklist 29:197 Mr ‘33 
“*The United States in World Affairs’ is a 
book of extraordinary importance, not only be- 
cause it expresses the measured judgment of 
a most sagacious commentator on public affairs, 
but also because it is unquestionably the best 
record we have of current American foreign re- 
lations.’’ P. T. Moon 
+ ‘*ooks p3 Mr 5 '33 1250w 
-+ Christian Science Monitor p7 Mr 18 ‘33 
+.Current Hist 38:iv Ap ’33 280w 
‘It covers concisely yet with vision, promptly 
yet accurately and with sufficient statistical 
background, the current international relations 
of the United States. Mr. Lippmann whose en- 
lightened comments on current problems need 
no fresh eulogy, has been assisted -by William 
O. Scroggs and Charles Merz. There is much 
valuable material in the appendix.’’ W. L. 
Langer 
+ Foreign Affairs 11:529 Ap °33 100w 
+ — Nation 136:479 Ap 26 '33 900w 
N Y Times p4 F 26 '33 2150w 
+ R of Rs 87:4 Ap '33 300w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:512 Ap 1 '33 950w 
Springf’d Republican p7e F 26 '33 220w 
World Tomorrow 16:380 Ap 19 '33 180w 
Yale R_ ns 22:600 spring '33 650w 


ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO. Looking 
forward. 279p $2.50 Day 


308 United States—Politics and government. 
United States—Economic policy 33-6915 


This volume is a compilation from many 
articles written and speeches made prior to 
March 1, 1933. In his introduction Mr Roose- 
velt thus characterizes his work: “In the com- 
ments to follow I speak not of politics but of 
government, not of parties but of universal 
= Contents: Reappraisal of values; 

eed for economic planning; State planning for 
land utilization; Reorganization of government: 
Expenditure and taxation; Shall we really 
progress? What about iculture? The power 


issue; The railroads; The tariff; Judicial re- 
form; Crime and criminals; Banking and specu- 
lation; Holding companies; National and inter- 


national unity; Inaugural address. 

















WILSON BULLETIN 


‘An unhurried, dispassionate, entirely co- 
herent resume of his —, philosophy and of 
the larger aspects of the program which, as 
President, he hopes to consummate. . . In this 
book there is unmistakable evidence of the 
scholarly mind. The clear, crisp, graceful style, 
the ability shown to express fundamentals in 
terms as simple as they are free of the ver- 
nacular, seem especially noticeable. Also marked 
is the consistent ‘follow through’ from broad 
premise to particular conclusion. It is the work 
of a man who has made a careful selection of 
his mental baggage and kept it in order against 
the rush of events.” W. M. Houghton 

+ Books pl Mr 19 '33 1400w 


+ — Christian Century 540:459 Ap 5 °33 400w 
+ Dallas Morning News p4 Ap 9 '33 950w 
+ Forum 89:v My °33 220w 

New Repub 74:219 Ap 5 °33 360w 
+ N Y Times pl Mr 19 ‘33 1500w 
Sat R of Lit 9:512 Ap 1 ‘33 800w 


SIMONDS, FRANK HERBERT. A B C of war 
debts, and the seven popular delusions about 
them. 66p $1 Harper 


336.3 Debts, Public. 1914- 
1918—Reparations 33-8082 


Explains simply and clearly how the war 
debts were made; how they were ‘‘settled’’; and 
attempts to answer the following questions: 
Were we ever willing to be paid? Did we ever 
get a cent? Can we trade them in? Did they 
deceive us? Cancellation or default? 


European war, 


“A more clear, simple, convincing discussion 
of the subject has never been written. When 
the writer points out that cancellation of the 
debts is not fair, but neither was the San 
Francisco earthquake, the war itself or any 
other great calamity, he puts the issue in a 
way that stills controversy.’’ W. J. A. 

+ Christian Science Monitor p6 My 13 °33 
+N Y Times p2 Ap 23 °33 300w 

+ R of Rs 87:4 My °33 250w 

— Sat R of Lit 9:562 Ap 29 °33 1150w 

“To any layman seeking a popularly-written 
gist of the debts problem, with the implications 
glimpsed by a gifted observer, Mr Simonds’s 
little book will be useful and timely.” 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 My 3 '33 300w 


700 Fine Arts 


BEATTY, CLYDE, and ANTHONY, EDWARD. 
Big cage. 409p il $3.50 Century 
791.8 Animals—Training 33-8117 
Clyde Beatty, one of the foremost American 
practitioners of the art of animal training, 
recounts his experiences and explains his tech- 
nique in handling lions and tigers. Over fifty 
photographs are grouped at the end of the book, 
showing the author and his pupils in action. 


+ Books pl8 Ap 9 °33 500w 
+N Y Times p9 Ap 9 '33 1400w 
“There have been a number of circus books, 

but I know of none quite like this. . . The 
novel thing about this volume, for one of its 
type, is its continuity. It is in the form of a 
long and thrilling story. Most circus books are 
simply collections of experiences, with rather 
jumbled subjects, and ostensibly seek to pack 
@ procession of miscellaneous thrills.”” R. L. 
Ditmars 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:551 Ap 22 '33 330w 


Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 12 '33 150w 


HINE, MRS WALTER R. Arrangement of 
flowers. 161p il $2.50 Scribner 


716 Floral decoration 


“This book is intended 


rimarily for those 
who want flowers in the 


10use and wish to 


know enough about their arrangement to have 
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them show to advantage; but have neither the 
time nor the inclination to go deeply into the 


subject. Throughout the book are numerous 
photographic illustratios of oups described in 
the text, many of them taken from arrange- 
ments that have won prizes in national shows.”’ 
Publisher’s note 


+ Books p10 Mr 19 '33 450w 
Pratt p44 spring ‘33 
“A very beautiful book, especially to be de- 
sired now that the summer season is coming 
on and floral decoration in the home will be a 
more common sight. The author is an author- 
ity on floral arrangements; she has won nu- 
merous prizes at the International Flower show 
in New York and is a frequent lecturer on her 
subject.’”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 9 ‘33 350w 


800 Literature 


(MRS BRIAN WES- 
Discovering poetry. 


DREW, ELIZABETH A. 
TERDALE DOWNS). 
224p $2.50 Norton 

808.1 Poetry 33-8649 
The book is an effort to discover the secret 
of the delight that poetry gives us, in what 
the magic of the poetic imagination consists, 
and in what ways we may best train ourselves 
to recognize and enjoy it. Miss Drew illus- 
trates her points with many quotation from 
poetry both old and new. 


+ Books pl5 Ap 9 ’33 600w 

“Such a book as this will suggest, even to 
those who have long made companions of the 
poets, fresh points of view and richer mean- 
ings. To those who for whatever reason, be- 
cause poetry seems difficult, or what not, have 
avoided poetry, it opens new and lovely paths 
to reluctant feet. By means of the abundance of 
poetry quoted—on a rough guess perhaps even 
as much as one-fourth of the book is quoted 
poetry—the author lures one along the en- 
chanted way until the slopes of Parnassus are 
seen to glow more brightly than ever; and for 
those for whom they seemed not to glow color 
will begin.’’ Percy Hutchison 

N Y Times p12 Ap 9 '33 800w 


Sat R of Lit 9:552 Ap 22 '33 80w 
+ Springf’d Republican p6 Ap 1 '33 700w 


900 History 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. March of democ- 
racy; from Civil war to world power. v 2 438p 
il maps $3.50 Scribner - 

973 United States—History (32-25148) 
The second and concluding volume of this 
history begins with the Civil War and ends with 
the election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the 
presidency. For first volume see Standard 

Catalog Monthly, January 1933. 


Booklist 29:236 Ap ’33 


‘Mr. Adams’s second volume is better. than 
his first. For that distinction the nature of the 
period, rather than Mr. Adams’s method of 
writing popular history, is primarily responsible. 

. It would be unfair to judge his book as if 
it were primarily a scholarly performance in- 
tended to add to the sum of historical know!l- 
edge or clarify and correct some earlier inter- 
pretation. It is popular history, interestingly 
written in spite of rhetorical lapses, packed 
with data, healthily critical, and hopeful with- 
out ministering unduly to national self-satisfac- 
tion.’” William MacDonald 

-+- Books p6 Mr 19 ’33 900w 


“Mr. Adams writes fluently and well. He 
presents a thoroughly readable, well-propor- 
tioned record from his own angle of Americar 
trials and achievements.’’ R. M. W. 

+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 1 '33 700w 
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ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW—Continued 
Chicago Daily Tribune p16 Mr 18 ‘33 


+ — Christian Century 50:393 Mr 22 '33 400w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 Mr 25 °33 
R of Rs 87:5 Ap °33 100w 
Sat R of Lit 9:528 Ap 8 °33 50w 
+ — Springf’d Republican pl0 Mr 17 ‘33 600w 


910 Geography and Travel 


MARSHALL, Robert. Arctic village. 399p il $3 
Smith, H. 
917.98 Koyukuk valley, Alaska. Wiseman, 
Alaska. Eskimos 33-11590 
“In 1899, far beyond Dawson and Klondike, 
gold was discovered in the upper valley of the 
Koyukok. . . The population of the valley today 
eomprises seventy-seven whites, of whom seven 
are woman, forty-four Eskimos, and six Indians. 
Wiseman, which is the largest community, 
boasts forty-eight houses. A frontier mining 
town, whose past has been brief, and whose 
spirit is virile and dauntless if callow, it offers 
an intersting field for sociological investigation. 
To gain an insight into its character and con- 
ditions of living, Mr. Marshall took up resi- 
dence for some time within its borders. His 
book describes in meticulous detail and with 
particular emphasis on environment the spe- 
cialized society of the community, reflecting it 
in large part through the comment of its in- 
habitants."’ Sat R of Lit 





+ Books p3 My 14 '33 1050w 
+ Forum 89:v Je °'33 280w 
New Outlook 161:58 Mr ’33 20w 


“For rich, varied and very human information 
about perhaps the only community of this pre- 
cise sort on the earth this book is a gold mine. 
Nor is it interesting only because it describes 
a kind of dodo or great auk society, which will 
eventually become extinct, or at least will never 
influence the great world. All premiers, kings 
and dictators ought to read it. . . The defect of 
Mr Marshall's book, if any serious defect there 
is, is not his enthusiasm; it lies, rather, in the 
fact that he expresses his enthusiasm and sup- 
ports it with adequate data, yet does not permit 
it to permeate his begs Only in a stray para- 
graph or two does the poetry of the environ- 
ment break through the sociological prose. But 
this should not be interpreted to mean that his 
book is ever dull or dry. No truthful record of 
the way people live in any community could be 
that, and this book, one feels, is a true book.’’ 
R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times p5 My 7 '33 1550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:589 My 13 °33 550w 


MERRICK, ELLIOTT. True North. 353p map 
$2.75 (10s 6d) Scribner 
917.19 Labrador—Description and travel 
33-5638 
“The author and his wife penetrated far into 
the interior of the Labrador where few white 
men and no white woman have ever been be- 
fore; their story is told simply and with great 
appreciation of nature.’’ Publisher’s note 





Books p5 F 26 °33 460w 


“So vividly and sincerely is the story written 
that many a reader, after the account of the 
strain and endurance of each day’s work, will 
feel an actual sense of rest when camp is made 
for the night. . . The sensitively painted verbal 
pictures of inland Labrador, its trackless snow 
wildernesses, its ice-jewelled lakes and rivers, 
its forests of balsam and pine, its exquisite 
sunrises, its glorious sunsets, are not only 
lovely in themelves but are happily reminis- 
cent of Louis Hémon’s masterpiece.””’ F. B. 

Boston Transcript pl Mr 11 °33 850w 


N Y Times p9 Mr 5 °'33 1500w 


“*True North’ is a useful book. Not since 
Stefansson’s ‘The Friendly Arctic’ have we 
read anything that so combines an interesting 
narrative with a practical hand-book. The au- 
thor himself probably did not regard his vol- 


ume in the latter light, for he provides no’ 


index.’’ Daines Barrington 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:515 Ap 1 '33 550w 
+ Spec 150:394 Mr 17 ’33 300w 
-+ Springf’d Republican p8 Mr 20 '33 400w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p227 Mr 30 
"33 900w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:82 Mr ‘33 


TSCHIFFELY, A. F. Tschiffely’s ride; ten 
thousand miles in the saddle from Southern 
Cross to Pole star; with a pref. by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham (Eng title: Southern 
Cross to polar star). 328p il $3 Simon & 
Schuster [15s Heinemann] 

918 South America—Description and travel. 
Central America—Description and travel. 
Horses 
Taking two and a half years to complete the 

trip the author rode horseback from Buenos 
Aires to Washington, D.C. using the same two 
Argentine horses. The trip had two objects, 
first to provide the schoolmaster-author a vaca- 
tion, and second to prove the hardiness and 
power of the horses, both of which were more 
than fifteen years old. Parts of this narrative 
of the author’s adventures originally appeared 
in the National Geographic Magazine. 


Books p3 Ap 9 °33 700w 
Boston Transcript pl Ap 8 '33 800w 
+ — Chicago Daily Tribune pi4 Ap 15 ‘33 
Christian Science Monitor p6é F 4 '33 
+ New Statesman & Nation 5:294 Mr 11 
°33 750w 
+N Y Evening Post p7 Ap 15 °33 60w 


“Mainly it was one of those admirable and 
blood-stirring larks, such as polar expeditions, 
assaults on Himalayan peaks and trans-oceanic 
airplane flights, by which modern man occasion- 
ally demonstrates that the ancestral, adventure- 
compelling blood still flows in his veins, and that 
in courage and hardihood he is not inferior to 
the heroes of the past times. Indeed, it is pretty 
certain that the crafty Ulysses, Marco Polo of 
the itching feet or the indomitable Drake would 
have been hard put to it to keep up with Tschiff- 
ely. This is a heroic book, the more so because 
there are no heroics in it.” 

+ N Y Times pS Ap 23 °33 1300w 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:536 Ap 15 °'33 700w 
Spec 150:259 F 24 °33 750w 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p33 Ja 19 


"99 
v0 


WALN, NORA. House of exile. 337p il $3 Little 
915.1 China——-Social life and customs 33-27105 


Miss Waln is a daughter of a Quaker family 
of Philadelphia who for generations have traded 
with a Chinese family of high rank, here called 
the House of Lin. During her early years Miss 
Waln developed a keen interest in Chinese 
things, collecting old maps, manuscripts and 
Chinese dictionaries. Then in 1920 she went to 
China and for two years lived as an adopted 
daughter in the home of the Lins, the House 
of Exile. She married an Englishman in the 
Chinese government service and has spent the 
years since then mainly in China, a sympathetic 
witness of the strife and struggles taking place 
there. This book is made up, she says, of 
selections from her Chinese journals. 


‘“‘Here, in contrast to the picture Pearl S. 
Buck gave of the peasantry of China, is a 
convincing view of life among a family whose 
name for generations has been built into their 
people’s history, who for centuries have been 
cosmopolitans, whose background is beauty and 
dignity.’ Mary Ross 

+ Books p3 Ap 23 '33 1150w 
+ N Y Evening Post p7 Ap 22 '33 120w 
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“A book of exceptional quality. To read 
Nora Waln’s record of her years in China is 
to enter as intimately into the life of an alien 
people as it is possible to do without actually 
passing through one’s self an experience such 
as hers.’’ J. D. Adams 

+ N Y Times pl Ap 23 °33 2050w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:545 Ap 22 '33 900w 


B or 92 


JAMES, MARQUIS. Andrew Jackson; the 
border captain. 461p il $3.75 Bobbs 
B or 92 Jackson, Andrew 33-7933 
The biographer of Sam Houston has _ used 
similarly successful and patient research in his 
life of Andrew Jackson, and has uncovered a 
mass of material not available to earlier 
biographers, including a collection of over twelve 
hundred Jackson letters. The present volume 
which carries Jackson’s career. thru his 
military campaigns and to the age of fifty-five 
is presumably to be followed by another volume 
covering his presidential years 


+ Books pl Ap 2 '33 1600w 
Boston Transcript pl Ap 8 °33 1900w 
‘James must have been tempted at times to 
write romantically of Jackson's notions of 
honor; instead, he has rigorously preserved his 
sense of humor and of honesty. An exciting 
book, excellently done by a thorough scholar."’ 
George Currie 
+ Brooklyn Daily Eagle pB-C 7 Ap 9 ‘33 
750w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p22 Ap 1 ‘33 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 Ap 1 ‘33 
+ New Outlook 161:55 Ap ‘33 1300w 
+ — New Repub 74:286 Ap 19 '33 750w 
‘“‘Without lacking for biographers, Jackson 
has not been presented, down to the current 
year, by any one so skillful as Mr. James in 
retaining scholarly values without losing 
dramatic and literary values. Mr. James il- 
lustrates most gratifyingly the progress which 
the biographical art has made during the past 
decade. .. Mr. James is scholarly, thorough, 
apparently painstakingly accurate, yet also ex- 
tremely readable.’’ R. L. Duffus 
+ N Y Times pl Ap 2 °23 1750w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:509 Ap 1 °33 850w 
+ Springf’'d Republican p7e Ap 9 '33 700w 


Biography 


ZWEIG, STEFAN. Marie Antoinette; the por- 
trait of an average woman; tr. by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 476p $3.50 Viking press 

B or 92 Marie Antoinette, queen consort of 
Louis XVI, king of France 33-8087 
In his keen and detailed psychological study 

Stefan Zweig depicts Marie Antoinette as an 
“average woman’’ whom the drama of the Revo- 
lution forced into playing an heroic réle, who 
achieved greatness in the most decisive moments 
of her fate, rising to a noble climax. The Post- 
face appraises the mass of contemporary mem- 
oirs upon which previous biographers have 
drawn but which Zweig dismisses as untrust- 
worthy. 


+ — Books pl Ap 9 °33 1400w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ap 19 °33 1950w 
+ — Nation 136:478 Ap 26 '33 500w 
N Y Evening Post p7 Ap 8 '33 100w 
‘With so much that is new and with so frank 
an attitude toward his subject, Herr Zweig pro- 
ceeds to give what must be regarded as the biog- 
graphy to end all biographies on Marie Antoi- 
nette. .. Herr Zweig’s book seems large only 
until the reader has started to peruse it. Then 
it diminishes from a formidable undertaking to 
hours of sheer joy, and it is an unimaginative 
fellow, indeed, who will put it down without 
regret. It possesses all the qualities of the ex- 


frankness, full 
characterization 
Herbert 


biography—directness, 
picturesqueness, 
delectable readableness.’’ 


cellent 
exposition, 
color and 
Gorman 
+ N Y Times p3 Ap 2 ’33 2200w 
Sat R of Lit 9:514 Ap 1 ’33 1000w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 23 '33 900w 
-+- Times [London] Lit Sup p69 F 2 °33 


Fiction 


CARROLL, MRS GLADYS HASTY. As the 
earth turns. 339p $2.50 Macmillan 
33-27115 
A chronicle of the events of one year in the 
lives of the family of Mark Shaw, a Maine 
farmer of the present day. Winter chores, 
spring plowing, summer work, fall harvesting; 
a wedding, a death, and a birth are all recorded 
“as the earth turns.” The principal character 
is the oldest daughter, Jen, about whom all 
the family life revolves. 


Booklist 29:268 My ’33 

“This first novel runs smoothly and deeply 
in its seasonal rustic rhythm. It is a fine, 
honest, serious and even poetic piece of work, 
true not only to the externals of the New Eng- 
land scene, but to the peculiarly reticent and 
elusive idiom of life and character indigenous 
in those parts.’’ E. S. Sergeant 

+ Books pl My 7 ’33 1400w 

‘“‘Mrs. Carroll has caught the atmosphere just 

as she has mirrored the character of these 
people with humor and real understanding. 
Hers is a welcome novel because it is so com- 
pletely truthful a portrayal of her own people.”’ 
D. L. M. 

+ Boston Transcript pl My 13 °33 550w 

+ Christian Science Monitor p&8 My 6 ’33 

+ Forum 89:vi Je ’33 150w 

+ N Y Evening Post p7 My 6 °'33 100w 

+— N Y Times p6 My 7 ’33 850w 
No Am 235:576 Je °'33 50w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:573 My 6 ’33 900w 


FALLADA, HANS. Little man, what now? tr. 
from the German by Eric Sutton. 399p il $2.25 
Simon & Schuster [7s 6d Putnam] 

A simple and moving tale of a poor young 
couple and the pitiable shift they make to sup- 
port life for themselves and the baby in the 
Germany of today. 


+ New Statesman & Nation 5:507 Ap 22 
"33 500w 

‘There are chapters which pluck the nerves 
with the agony of those who are never secure, 
there are chapters which raise the spirits like 
a fine day in the country. The truth and 
variety of the characterization is superb. The 
attitude is bitter and not tender; it recognizes 
that the world is not to be altered with moral 
fables, and that it is beyond the novelist’s scope 
to offer a remedy. The humour, the occasional 
reckless high spirits, the beauty of the relation- 
ship between Pinneberg and his wife, are not 
offered as alleviations. .. These are only the 
explanations why Pinneberg’s spirit remains un- 

broken for so long.’’ Graham Greene 

+ Spec 150:579 Ap 21 °33 320w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p333 My 11 ’33 


Children’s Books 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Ask Mr. Bear. unp il $1 
Macmillan 
32-22192 


Danny did not know what to give his mother 
for a birthday present, so he set out to ask 
various animals—the hen, the duck, the goose, 
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FLACK, MARJORIE—Continued 

the lamb, the cow.and others, but he met with 
very little success until he met Mr Bear. A 
cumulative story for very young children. 


Booklist 29:184 F °33 

-+ Library J 58:140 F 1 '33 120w 
“While ‘Ask Mr. Bear’ has less distinction 
than the author’s picture books about Angus, 
the Scots terrier, it will.have a strong appeal 
to the very young children because of its repeti- 
tion, its use of the most familiar animals, its 
gay pictures and the cumulative effect of the 
story of the little boy who starts out to find 
a birthday present for his mother.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pl2 Ja 8 '33 120w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:336 D °32 


HAMILTON, EDWIN T. Boy builder. 290p il $2 
Harcourt 
680 Handicraft. Carpentry 33-7217 
The introductory section of this book on 
handicraft for boys is devoted to the selection 
of good tools and instructions for using them. 
The sections following describe in detail, and 
with diagrams, things which boys can build 
in spring, in summer, at camp, and in winter. 
Gifts useful and ornamental and how to make 
them are included. A list of articles to make 
and companies from which Bae for them can 
be obtained concludes the k. Index. 


‘The blend of drawings and detailed descrip- 
tion, with the choice subjects falling always 
upon things a boy wants to have because with 
them he can do something, makes the book 
uncommonly stimulating to young people. In 
fact, it will stir in many business men 
voluntarily or involuntarily retired, longings for 
the possession of a saw, a Rose countersink 
bit No. 139 (%-inch) and similar equipment.”’ 
M. L. Becker 

+ Books p7 Mr 19 °33 450w 


+ N Y Times pll Ap 2 '33 270w 
Sat R of Lit 9:519 Ap 1 '33 60w 
Sat R of Lit 9:541 Ap 15 '33 60w 


HIBBEN, THOMAS. Carpenter’s tool chest. 


209p il $2 Lippincott 
694 Tools. Carpentry 33-12088 
An account of the evolution of tools from the 
stone age to the nineteenth century. The first 
part of the book explains and illustrates all the 
tools in a modern carpenter’s tool chest; the re- 
maining two-thirds is devoted to the develop- 
ment of tools from the Stone age thru the 
Renaissance. For younger readers 


‘Not the least of this be book’s charm is in its 
author’s illustrations. In his many pages of 
beautifully scaled little drawings, tools seem to 
take on personality, and turn into an exciting 
tiny pageant of the manual arts. He has gone, 
obviously, to original sources for his material, 
and his ptian workers, his medieval crafts- 
men and their workshops, are figurines straight 
out of their own times. As the choice of the 
Junior Literary Guild, this book has an aus- 


picious launching, but even had there been no 
crowd at the dock, the craft itself is quite sea- 
worthy enough to make a notable voyage under 
its own sail.’’ Jessie Hirschl 

+ Books p7 Ap 23 '33 550w 

+ Nation 136:487 Ap 26 '33 220w 

+ N Y Times pl0 Ap 16 ‘33 150w 


RD, DOROTHY G. Sons of the Volsungs; 
adapted from Sigurd the Volsung by William 
Morris. 168p il $2 Macmillan 

293 Mythology, Norse 32-30926 
“William Morris's version of the legend of 

Sigurd and Brynhild was the source-book for 

this retelling of a famous story. The loftiness 

of his lan e has not been lost and this is a 

book which should be given to every child fond 

of mythical adventure.” 


Booklist 29:147 Ja °33 

Bookm 75:849 D "32 60w 
“It is an admirable achievement. Skilfully 
Dorothy Hosford has woven the threads of the 
tale in and out, condensing, eliminating, 
smoothing out its lumpiness, yet preserving the 
feeling of poetic fluidity in the language. Above 
all, she has kept faith with Morris's sense of 
pure beauty in nature and in life.’’ Mary Frank 

-+ Books p7 Ja 1 ‘33 700w 


-+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 11 ‘32 120w 


HOSF 


RANSOME, ARTHUR. Peter Duck. 427p il $2 
Lippincott [7s 6d Cape, J.] 
[33-1967] 


The Swallows and the Amazons embark on 
the Wild Cat, a little, green, two-masted 
schooner, and with Captain Flint in charge, 
and Peter Duck, a bat A able seaman as helper 
they depart for the Caribbees to hunt for burie 
treasure. They encounter pirates, a waterspout, 
crabs and an earthquake before their voyage 
is ended. Continues the adventures of the boys 
and girls who appeared in Swallows and Ama- 
zons and Swallowdale. 


“It would be hard to find more lovable ex- 
amples of ‘escape literature’ for children than 
these Swallow stories. It is ssible to begin 
with any of them. These children of Mr. Ran- 
some’s series are in children‘s literature to stay. 
They live rot only by virtue of what happens 
to them, but by the fair play and basal kind 
heartedness with which they meet whatever 
happens.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p7 My 7 °33 550w 
New Statesman & Nation 4:754 D 10 °32 
+ N Y Times pl0 My 14 °33 400w 

‘‘The story contains all the ingredients neces- 
sary to e it not only eminently readable, 
but also thrilling enough to satisfy the most 
exacting of tastes. What more could anyone 
demand than a book about the sea together 
with a buried treasure in the Caribbean Islands, 
pleases, storms, sharks, a waterspout and a 
appy ending.”’ 

+ Sat R 154:702 D 31 '32 220w 
+ Spec 149:806 D 2 '32 80w 
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